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Lecture IV. 

In the conclusion of the last lecture I 
spoke of the distinction between plants and 
animals. Admitting that animals possess sen- 
sation and volition, a more difficult question is, 
Are all plants destitute of sensation ? We must 
deny that anything like sensation is observed 
in plants generally, but there are motions 
executed by some which would excite a sus- 
picion that sensation and voluntary motion are 
not confined to animals. I will shortly exa- 
mine this point, though it does not fall under 
our province, except so far as we are required 
to distinguish plants from animals. 1 admit 
that it is a difficult point, but I will state 
what appears to be the truth on the sub- 

On examining a limb recently am- 
putated from a living person you see the 
twitching motion of the muscles, and if you 
pinch them you may excite them to move- 
ment for some little time after death. Here 
are movements quite independent of con- 
sciousness and volition, and which differ 
from voluntary movements, inasmuch as they 
are produced by some exciting cause ; viz., 
the contact of the air, the hand, the point of a 
pair of forceps, or the point of a needle. They 
are different from indications of consciousness. 
The great point will beto show that any move- 
ments which occur in plants are of this kind ; 
that they result from some external stimu- 
lant, and are not produced by any thing 
resembling the will. The most remarkable 
movements in vegetables are those exhibited 


by the common sensitive plant, the mimosa. 
It is well known that when you touch one of 
the leaves, supposing it to be in a proper tem- 
perature, the contact is immediately followed 
by a peculiar movement: the leaves fold | 
themselves, approach each other, and meet. 
= is not all—the little stalk which sup- 
0, 903, 


ports the leaves bends down, and the principal 
one will bend also. No doubt this is very 
difficult to distinguish from the movement of 
many animals; but it is obviously produced 
by a stimulus. Heat, or some other exter- 
nal cause, must be applied to produce the 
movements ; they will not take place of their 
own accord. It is true that the leaves will 
fold themselves up in certain circumstances 
when withdrawn from the light, but still 
there is always some manifest external cause 
which gives rise to it. There is another im- 
portant point—these movements are in a 


| determined direction ; they are not of an ar- 


bitrary kind moving hither and thither, and 
occurring at irregular intervals, such as we 
see in animals, and which result from voli- 
tion. A more common phenomenon, though 
less obvious, is observed in what is termed 
the sleep of plants, when they close their 
flowers at night. You are aware that by far 
the greater number of plants, when the sun is 
down, draw in their petals, which open again 
in the day. Here is a movement, no doubt 
for an important purpose—the protection of 
the delicate parts of flowers; but it is pro- 
duced by a palpable cause, the absence of 
light. It somewhat resembles those move- 
ments of the body which are the result of 
stimulus. Another example of this occurs in 
the common barberry. The stamen or im- 
pregnating organ lies in the undisturbed po- 
sition within the petal, the pisti! being in the 
centre. When the filament which supports 
the stamen is touched, it immediately strikes 
against the pistil’and scatters the pollen, This 
is an instance of the same kind—it is produced 
by external impulse, and is of a determinate 
kind—like the movements of the hands of a 
watch, it possesses no arbitrary character. 
The two leaves of the fly-trap, when touched 
at a certain point, exhibit similar movements, 
Other examples might be adduced, but it is 
not necessary to multiply them. In all these 
instances, these circumstances may be traced 
in the movements—they are produced by an 
exciting cause; they have a determinate 
action ; instead of the internal impulse, and 
the arbitrary or irregular character of animal 
movements, they are more like the involua- 
tary movement of the heart, and are produced 
by some stimulus — of the will. 
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But in concluding this part of the subject 
—the movements of plants as compared with 
those of animals—I must admit that there 
are some points on which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it is scarcely possible 
to decide. There are some beings classed 
among plants exhibiting spontaneous move- 
ments which we camnot trace to an exciting 
cause, and which are of a more arbitrary 
character than those to which I have already 
referred. For instance, there are certain 
kinds of what are called conferrce—green fila- 
ments in stagnant waters, whose movements 
approach much more nearly to those of the 
lower kinds of animals than those I have 
mentioned. We do not yet know what is 
the exciting cause of the movement of some 
of their organs, the movement may be spon- 
taneous, but still it is altogether involuntary, 
like the movement of the heart. I must con- 
fess, therefore, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties, that upon the whole I think sensation 
and voluntary motion a good distinction. It 
does not apply universally, but the excep- 
tions are very few; and perhaps, if it be 


admitted that the cases last mentioned are | 
not vegetables but animals, it may be said | 
that there are no exceptions. 
There is a second great distinction between 

plants and animals, which is in some mea- 
sure connected with the first. Animals being | 
endowed with sensation and voluntary mo-| 
tion, of course they are enabled to go in quest 

of food, orto seize it when it so pleases them : 

they, therefore, seize their food voluntarily, | 
they take it by a voluntary effort, and just 
when it suits their convenience ; but this is 
not the case with plants. Animals take their 
food at intervals, and are provided with 
internal cavities into which it is introduced, 
and where it undergoes the process of diges- 
tion, The internal cavity or cavities consti- 
tute a stomach in the most general idea of 
such an organ; there the nutritious part of 
the food is absorbed into the system, and 
the remainder is discharged. This is not 
the case with vegetables. It was at one time 
doubted whether all animals had stomachs, or 
internal cavities into which the food was 
taken. It was supposed that some creatures 
extremely small, such as the animalcula 
in stagnant waters, were nourished by 
simple absorption from the surface, the 
same as plants ; but it has been ascertained 
that they do possess internal cavities, and 
that they take their food to all appearance by 
a voluntary act, refusing or receiving it when 
they please. A plant is very differently con- 
stituted: it can only feed in the place where 
it grows; it cannot go in quest of food, and 
in this respect is like those fixed animals 
which are destitute of locomotion: it is not 
aware of the presence of food, and if it were, 
it is not able to seize it, so that it feeds invo- 
luntarily. Moreover, the food is not taken at 
intervals, but more or less constantly. There 
is wo interna! cavity into which it is received, 
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and retained till digested. The food of plants 
is necessarily fluid, which is not the case with 
animals. Animals subsist on solid and liquid 
materials. In plants, food is at once ab- 
sorbed into the tissue ; it is taken up by the 
roots and by the leaves, and sent by the cel- 
lular structure to all parts of the system. 
This is an important distinction, and one 
which you will find holds good in these two 
kingdoms. 

Besides the difference in the mode of nou- 
rishment, we are enabled by recent inquiries 
to enter into a third distinction between ani- 
mals and vegetables; it relates to the source 
of their nourishment, the essential nature of 
their food. Animals necessarily subsist on 
organic matter—on matter which has pre- 
viously lived, which is the product of organi- 
sation, whether it be the flesh of other ani- 
mals or vegetable production. They cannot 
be nourished on mineral substances, on sand 
or water alone, or on air, It is true some 
may be said to subsist on earth, as earth- 
worms ; but the earth contains a great deal 
of animal matter, and animalcula which live 
in the soil. This is also the case with those 
nations said to subsist on clay. It is well 
known that the Indians inhabiting the banks 
of the Oronoko in South America, at certain 
times, subsist on a species of clay. This, 
however, is not a purely mineral clay, but is 
mixed with various remains of organic mat- 
ter, probably animal matter—animalcules, 
which impart to it its nutritious properties. 
But plants, on the other hand, live on inorga- 
nic matter; and the recent inquiries of Pro- 
fessor Liebig, which have been given to the 
world within the last few weeks, would seem 
to show that this is the case. It was for- 
merly believed that they assimilated organic 
substances, rich vegetable mould, the result 
of decayed vegetables ; but Professor Liebig’s 
observations have shown that they do not, 
properly speaking, live on that food, but 
absorb water and carbonic acid. Thus the 
great object of the vegetable creation is to 
provide food for the animal creation; and 
hence not only in the usual mode of taking 
nourishment, but in its nature, the two classes 
of objects differ from each other. 

I may also remark, though I do not give 
it as a necessary character—as a striking 
distinction, that animals are more varied in 
their composition, more varied in their tissues 
than vegetables. In vegetables the textures 
are few; in animals they are numerous. 
Again, it was alleged for a long time that 
animals differed from vegetables in their con- 
stituent elements; that the former contained 
nitrogen or azote, but not the latter. But 
this distinction does not hold good, because 
it is now ascertained that by far the greater 
number of vegetables contain nitrogen ; and 
that all farinaceous matters, the various 
grasses, and the like, contain nitrogen. 

Leaving this subject, I have to direct your 
attention, for a short time, to a few desaltors 
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on the general form of orga- 

It is well to make these 

general remarks at first, because we can re- 
turn to them when points occur tending to 
illustrate them. Everyone knows that there 
is an almost infinite variety of forms, both in 
the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. 
There are general resemblances, but there are 
individual differences between all the objects 
ia nature: one man is not precisely like 
another ; there are always some distinctions ; 


but amidst these differences there are certain 
se forms in which nature delights. | 
t isa curious subject, and one which it is| 
interesting to pursue. | 
A common form, in organised beings, is | 
the spherical or round form, or spheroid ap- 
proaching toround. A greatmany of the lower | 
tribes of animals have the spheroid form, and 
so it is with many plants. The seeds of 
plants and the eggs of animals have a ten- 
dency to the round form. The elementary 
parts of plants and animals in their first 
appearance have the same figure. Plants | 
are composed of cells or little bladders, | 


In small infusorial animals we again recog- 
nise the spheroid form. 

Another prevalent form in organised beings, 
is the symmetrical arrangement round an 
axis; the parts are placed round an axis ina 
radiated manner. A flower presents a good 
example of this, where the different parts are 
placed around a centre, like the spokes of a 
wheel. This is equally true of animals; 
many of them are of a radiated form, as for 
example, the star-fish. A large division of 
the animal kingdom is named radiata, in 
consequence of this arrangement of parts. A 
great many near the bottom of the scale have 
this form. 

A third form occurs where there is still a 
central axis, but the parts surround it in a 
spiral manner. Nature presents many ex- 


|amples of thisform. On counting the leaves 


round the stem, they can be traced more or 
less spirally round the axis rising one above 
another. So common is this spiral arrange- 
ment in vegetables, that many naturalists 
have been inclined to think that the radiated 
is really a contracted spiral form. If you 


which, when first produced, are more or less | suppose the distance between the spires 
of a round form. A number of these united | shortened, and the leaves drawn together ina 
together form a plant; so it is with the | bunch as in this dahlia, it will afford an illas- 
structure of animals; many of the tex-| tration. There are also instances of it in the 
tures first appear as vesicular bodies, and | minute structure of plants; not affecting the 


are afterwards metamorphosed. These ve- 
sicles are capable of various modifications 
of form; of being altered in different ways, 
as, for example, by compression. When a 
number of these spheroidal vesicles increase 
in size within a limited space, they naturally | 
press against the sides of each other ; and, if 
this pressure be uniform and equable on all 
sides, it is clear that they wil! form many- 
sided bodies. A number of peas uniformly 
pressed will exhibit flattened sides, and if 
you cut them across, and make a thin slice, | 
they have the appearance of hexagons— 
six-sided bodies. There is another meta- 
morphosis ; they may undergo elongation, or 
be enlarged more in one direction than in 
another, and then they form elongated or 
oblong cells. They may be extended into a_ 
spindle-shape; or they may increase, and 
become united so, that they are con-— 
verted into tubes. You find similar modifi- 
cations, at least to a certain extent, in the 
animal stracture: the particles, which at_ 
first appear as vesicles, may become flattened. 
One form passes into another ; and this may | 
go on till we have the formation of little 
scales, asin the cuticle. The cuticle is made | 
up of vesicles, which then present the ap-| 
ce of scales overlaying each other. 
re is also in the animal tissue an elonga- 
tion of cells into fibres, and their union into 
tubes. The choroid membrane is composed | 
of bodies of a polygonal form as in a tesse-| 
lated pavement. These are obviously vesi- | 
cular bodies, which, by approaching each | 
other, have become flattened at the sides, ; ro- 
ducing polygons of more or less regulavity, 


entire plant, or its large subdivisions, as in the 
spiral vessels. A similar prevalence of the 
spiral shape occurs in animals; the shell of 
the snail is an example affecting the entire 
animal; it also takes place in many of the 
subsidiary parts. In the human ear there is 
a beautiful spiral arrangement, which has 
been compared to the shell of the snail, and 
hence it has been named cochlea, 1 could 
mention other instances, but I confine myself 
to a few. In the large intestines of the 
shark and the skate, there is a spiral ridge 
running from one end to the other, the use of 
which is to increase the surface, and it is 
called the spiral valve. This arrangement 
also often prevails in the disposition of the 
elementary parts of animals, The muscular 
fibres of various parts are spiral, as in the 
gullet of the ox. In the human heart we 
have an excellent example of it. 

In organised bodies we often find what 
may be termed alternate symmetry—parts 
alternating with one another in position 
with great regularity. In the vegetable tis- 
sue the vesicles of one row are not opposite 
the vesicles of another, but alternate with 
them, 

Lastly, a common form, particularly in 
all the higher animals, is what is called 
bi-lateral symmetry. We have examples of 
this inthe human body. If you were to take 
a saw and divide the skeleton in the middle, 
you would separate it into a right and a left 
half, corresponding with each other, The 
plane along which the saw passes is named the 
median plane, The higher animals are formed 
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on the opposite sides of the median plane. 
Deviations, however, from the bi-lateral sym- 
metry, are by no means uncommon. In the 

i before you of a shell fish, there are 
obviously two sides; there is, to a certain 
extent, a bi-lateral symmetry ; but there is 
also a deviation, for one side is more deve- 
loped than the other. In the common floun- 
der, which is higher in the scale than the 
shell fish, you find this deviation ; nay, there 
is a certain deviation even in the human body 
itself. Scarcely any individual is so formed 
that the right and the left sides exactly corre- 
spond ; there is usually a preponderance in the 
right side. This appears to be natural, not a 
malformation. It is the same principle, only 
carried to a less degree, which we see in the 
greater deviations which take place in some 
other tribes of animals. We must not, there- 
fore, look at these things as imperfections ; 
the prevalence of symmetrical form is, no 
doubt, wisely designed ; but it has likewise | 
suited wise purposes occasionally to depart. 
from it, and hence deviations from time to 
time present themselves. 

This is an outline of some points which 
I shall have occasion again and again to 
illustrate as we proceed, and I trust that 
they will then become more apparent and be 
better understood. 


| development. 


But I have still to direct your attention to 


one or two great principles which we see | 


prevailing in the construction of animals; 
indeed, in organised beings generally. The 
principal of these is, that whilst there is a 
great diversity in animals to suit each spe- 
cies to its own peculiar destination, to its 
habits, and to its mode of life, yet amidst 
this prevailing diversity there is a certain 
fundamental resemblance between them, a 
certain uniformity of plan, on which they are 
constructed ; or, as itis sometimes expressed, 
a certain common type which all more or less 
resemble. This is what is called the doc- 
trine of the unity of organisation,—the unity of 
type,—which whether it prevail or not in the 
entire animal kingdom, does exist in the 
great tribes or divisions of animals. Thus, 
in the great tribe of vertebral animals, which 
comprehends man, reptiles, and fishes, we 


can easily show this predominant type. This | 


will occupy part of the next lecture. 


LECTURES 
ON 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
Br ERASMUS WILSON, Esg., 


Consulting Surgeon to the St. Pancras Infirmary, 
Lecturer on Physiology, Pathology, and Anatomy, 
in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 


GestLemen:—In the preceding lecture 
(Lancet, Nov. 14), I directed your attention 
to the fact that the abnormal growth of hair 
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tional and a local cause. In either case, it 
must be remembered, that the organisation 
necessary to the production of hair is present 
in every partof the skin, with the exception 
of the palms of the hand and the soles of the 
feet, and that those conditions alone are 
wanting which are capable of exciting this 
organisation into activity.* In the instance 
of pilous naevi, this disposition is effected by 
means of a law impressed upon the indivi- 
dual antecedent to, or during the period of, 
The structures are in a con- 
dition, apt to the production and growth of 
hair; hence it is produced. In the case of 
the young lady, the patient of M. Bricheteau, 
the first indication of returning health after a 
severe illness was a determination of blood 
to the capillary vessels of the skin; the func- 
tions of this organ are called into sudden 
and active movement; one of these functions 
is the secretion of hair, and the surface of 
the body becomes immediately covered with 
a downy investment, which, after the nutri- 


| tive excitement subsides, falls off, and is not 


reproduced ; or, on the other hand, the phe- 
nomenon in question may be regarded as the 
critical termination of the disease, a termina- 
tion scarcely more remarkable than occurs 
after many cases of severe disease. 
In connection with this case, it must be 
* Since the publication of my last lecture, 
I have met with an additional case of the 
growth of long hair in unusual parts of the 
body, in the person of a literary man of some 
eminence, who possesses three tufts upon the 
region of the scapula. Dr. Laycock, in his 
recent interesting volume on the “ Nervous 
Diseases of Women,” records another in- 
stance of this remarkable growth; he ob- 
serves, “I remember meeting with a very 
perfect instance of the development of the 
human hair in the York County Hospital, 
and I took a note of the distribution of it as 
the man stood before me. He was an Irish- 
man, and the hair was of a jet black colour. 
In addition to the usual hair on the pubes, 
axilla, &c., the outer surface of each arm 
was thickly covered ; on the shoulders there 
was a bushy patch, corresponding to each 
scapula, tapering down the back, in form 
and extent like the trapezius muscle, and be- 
coming more scanty towards the inferior 
apex. The whole of the forearm was covered ; 
at the part corresponding to the long supi- 
nator muscle, the hair curved downward to- 
wards the elbow, the line of junction being 
indicated by a raphé. It was remarkably 
bushy onthe mamma. Major Mitchell (* Three 
Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern Aus- 
tralia, 1839,’) mentions a similar distribution 
_ of the hair on Australian Aborigines: ‘ Among 
them were several old men, who were very 
remarkable for the bushy fulness and white- 
ness of their beards and hair; the latter grow- 
ing very thickly on their back and shoulders, 


may be regarded as obeying both a constitu-, gavethem a very singular appearance, &c.’” 
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remembered that the fortus previously to!or one more keenly felt and longer remem- 


birth is covered with a short downy hair, 
which is thrown off and lost during growth ; 
and in very young children, labouring under 
severe diseases, this downy growth is often 


bered, can be practised upon those who con- 
| sult us, than to slight, or cast ridicule on, or 
neglect their complaints. I must confess 
that the case I have just narrated was a 


very apparent. | lesson to me, to investigate rigidly the condi- 
The influence of a local cause is evinced tion of all the functions of the body, in even 
in the production of hair as a consequence of the most trifling case that has since come 
the combined effects of the stimulus of beat, | under my treatment; and I have often beea 
light, and moisture, as in the case of the me- | struck with the value of this attention in the 
dical student detailed by Rayer; or in the management of cutaneous diseases, in which 
ease which fell under my own eye, as result- lit is, perhaps, greater than in any other of 
ing from the irritation of a blister. The ob- the ills “ the flesh is heir to.” 
servation of this fact, with the consequent | 
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reflection on the rationale of its action, has 
given birth to the various stimulant remedies 
at present in use for promoting and exciting 
the growth of hair. 

By far the most interesting, however, of 


the causes of increased growth of hair, is | 


that which depends upon the natural sympa- 


thy subsisting between the organs of repro-| 


duction and the preservation of the charac- 
teristics of the sex. That this depends in the 
female, upon the degeneration of the ovary, 
has been satisfactorily proved by John Hun- 
ter, as well as by other writers. But I have 


been, from the observations of some instances | manner upon the forehead. 


of this development upon the upper lip and 
chin of females, induced to believe that other 
derangements may be the exciting cause of 
this remarkable growth. 


Where the growth of hair has become a 
| deformity, which the patient is desirous of 
having removed, several modes of local treat- 
ment may be adopted. If its seat be isolated 
jand small, as on a pilous nevus, the best 
| treatment is excision, which, when carefully 
performed in the direction of the natural 
furrows of the skin, leaves scarcely any trace 


lof cicatrix. In three instances I have re- 


| moved growths of this kind from the face and 


_neck of females. 

Sometimes the hair is the sole inconve- 
nience, as when it advances in an unsightly 
Here the only 
mode of procedure is the plucking out of the 
individual hairs by means of the ciliary for- 


lceps ; or their removal may be left to the 
| tweesers of the patient herself, 


Their com- 


A few years since I saw a young lady, | plete eradication will, however, be found ex- 


eighteen years of age, who was much annoyed 
by a profuse growth of downy black hair 
upon her upper lip, which formed an exceed- 
ingly handsome mustachio. This growth 
had not been observed until about eighteen 
months previously, from which time she had 
suffered severely from mental disquictude, 
dysmenorrhorca, and gastric irritation. These 


ceedingly difficult, for the secreting structure 
still remains, and the hairs are constantly re- 
produced. I have seen some instances in 
which, after a constant employment of this 
means for several years, the hair has entirely 
ceased to grow. 

Another mode of removing hair I mention 
only to condemn, I mean the various com- 


painfal affections were wholly removed by a | pounds called depilatorices, These are useless, 
trip upon the continent, and to her surprise | and often very injurious. 1 was consulted 
and delight, as her health improved, the | only a few weeks ago in the case of a very 
mustachio, to a very great extent, disap-/| disagreeable and angry ulcer upon the upper 
peared. She is since married, and has be-| part of the forehead of a young lady, which 
come the mother of two fine children. | had been produced by the use of one of these 

Treatment.—The preceding case points to| powders. I found it very difficult to cure, 
the fact, that every function relating to the | and uponhealing,a large and ill-looking cica- 
general health should be carefully inquired | trix was left behind. Again, these remedies 
into. This peculiarity cannot be considered | can and do only produce their effects upon 
as a disease, but it is, nevertheless, often as | the surface; they dry up, and destroy the 
great a drawback to the happiness and com- | hair as far as the cuticle, it is true; but the 
fort of the sufferer, and therefore deserves all | secreting structure being deeply-seated, the 
the attention of our art. In truth, it is in| hair is speedily reproduced, and is very fre- 
cases such as these that our art develops its quently changed and injured in its colour. 
resources; it may be comparatively easy to |The only depilatories to be depended on are 
open an abscess, to cut off a limb, to remedy | the scissors and razor. But the most salutary 
a constipation, or even to cure a fever; but | caution that I can give you in the use of 
the discovery of the hidden cause of some | these remedies, is to put you in possession of 
such aberration of natural function as the | their composition. They consist chiefly of 
one under consideration, will frequently de- | quicklime, subcarbonate of soda or potash, 
mand a refinement of diagnosis, infinitely | and sulphuret of arsenic. If I were required 
greater than the coarserroutine of daily prac-'to recommend a powder of this kind, it 
tice. Again, we cannot ourselves be the | would be the following, which I have seen 
judges of that which may be esteemed dis-| applied several times without any ill conse- 
ease by our patients ; and no greater cruelty, | quences resulting :-— 
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Kk Powder of quicklime, 3); 
Subcarbonate of soda; 
Starch powder, of each Sij. 
Mix, so asto combine the powders completely, 
and apply in the form ofa paste ; to be washed 
off as soon as it becomes dry. 

The arsenic is said to exert a specific effect 
in destroying the bulbs of the hair; if such 
be, indeed, the truth, it is a remedy still more 
studiously to be avoided. 


Unusual Length of the Hair. 


In certain instances the hair has exhibited 
an inordinate activity in growth, and left to 
itself has attained an enormous length. 
Among the lower classes this disposition has 
been cultivated as a means of gain, and per- 
sons so provided have exhibited themselves 
to the curious. In our country fairs wild 
men, with exceedingly long hair, form usually 
a part of the exhibitions. 

Rayer quotes an example of extraordinary 

wth of hair in length. “I once saw a 
iedmontese, aged twenty-eight, strongly 
built, having the chest broad and large, and 
the muscles of an athlete ; the arm was above 
twenty-one inches, and the calf of the leg 
nearly two feet in circumference, This man 
had little beard, and the trunk was very 
scantily furnished with hair; but his scalp 
was covered with the most extraordinary 
crop ; frizziled on purpose, it was above four 
feet ten inches in circumference; the hair 
was of a dark brown, approaching to black, 
extremely fine and silky.” 

In phthisis the hair and eyelashes have 
been remarked to be of unusual length and 
strength ; the latter have been indicated as one 
of the characters of the scrofulous diathesis. 


Alopecia or Baldness. 


An oO condition to the abnormal 
growth of hair, is its entire absence, or alo- 
pecia. This phenomenon has sometimes been 
observed on certain parts of the body as a 
congenital defect; it also takes place subse- 
quently to the growth of the hair, by the fall- 
ing off of that production, either partially or 
completely. 

Asacongenital defect, alopecia is sometimes, 
though very rarely, observed in newly-born 
infants, in which, though well-formed and 
healthy with regard to every other function, 
the hair has been retarded in its appearance, 
until the end of the first year, and sometimes 
so long as the second and third year. 

I have never seen an instance of congenital 
absence of the hair of the head, but I have 
met with cases of deficiency in other regions, 
as upon the chin and on the mons veneris. 
“Congenital absence and ulterior defective 
development of the hair,” says Rayer, “ are 
phenomena of considerable rarity, which | 
have, nevertheless, had opportunities of ob- 
serving. Such was the case of the man 
Beauvais, who was a patient in the Hospital 
de la Charité in 1827. The skin of this 
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man’s cranium appeared naked ; 
although, on examining it narrowly, it was 
found to be beset with a quantity of very fine 
white and silky hair, similar to the down that 
covers the scalp of infants; here and there 
upon the temples there were a few black 
specks, occasioned by the stumps of several 
hairs which the patient had shaved off. The 
eyebrows were merely indicated by a few 
fine and very short hairs; the free edges of 
the eyelids were without cilia, but the bulb 
of each of these was indicated by a small 
whitish point; the beard was so thin and 
weak, that Beauvais only clipped it off every 
three weeks; a few straggling hairs only 
were observed on the breast and pubic region, 
as in young people on the approach of 
puberty ; there was scarcely any under the 
axillw; it was rather more abundant on the 
inner parts of the legs; the voice had the 
pitch and intonation of that of a full-grown 
and well-constituted man. Beauvais is not 
deficient in the virile indications of his sex; 
he has had syphilis twice. He tells us that 
his mother and both his sisters had fine heads 
of hair, whilst his father presented the same 
defect in the commodity of hair which he 
does himself.” 

Accidental alopecia of the scalp is a more 
common affection, and obeys the in@uence of 
various remote causes; these are, an heredi- 
tary peculiarity; the termination of acute 
diseases ; certain diseases of the skin; cer- 
tain general affections; syphilis; mercury; 
old age. 

The proximate cause of alopecia is destruc- 
tion of the secreting structure of the hair, 
either through the agency of inflammatory 
action, or as a consequence of defective nu- 
trition, producing atrophy of the hair folli- 
cles. 

General accidental Alopecia of the Scalp. 

I have under my care at the present time 
two young gentlemen, affected with pearly 
complete alopecia of the hair of the head, . 
one or two irregular islets on the postero- 
lateral parts of the scalp being all that 
remains of their original hair. The hair, in 
both instances, began to fall, without any 
premonitory sigas, about twelve months 
since ; both were in excellent health at the 
first appearance of the disease, and have con- 
tinued healthy up to the present time. 

One of these two cases I was called to see, 
immediately that the depilation had ceased ; 
I found the scalp smooth and polished, thin- 
ner than natural, and somewhat stretched 
over the cranium, giving the idea of an ab- 
normal increase in the convexity of the bones 
of the head. There was, however, no such 
condition present. When examined closely, 
the scalp was seen to be studded with nume- 
rous superficial, minute dusky points, the 
almost obliterated hair follicles. In the 
course of a few months from this time, with 


appropriate treatment, the tenseness, thin- 
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ness, and polish 
nished ; the follicles could be seen extending 
to a greater depth into the scalp; and the 
mouth of each follicle became the situation 
of a small pimply elevation of the cuticle. 
This I regard as the commencement of the 
second and restorative stage of the disease, 
the entire surface at this period has the ap- 
of the cutis anserina, and in the 
course of a very few days a minute downy 
hair may be seen extending from the apex of 
each little projection. This stage of the case 
is frequently accompanied by an itching sen- 
sation, produced by the imprisonment of the 
hair within its fellicle, the aperture being | 
partially closed by the corrugated edge of the 
cuticle, and frequently by a minute opercu- 
lum formed by the hardened secretion of the 
follicle. The operculum is rubbed off, in the | 
attempts of the patient to relieve this itching | 
by friction or scratching, and the downy hair | 
before invisible becomes apparent. | 
The second case is more advanced in its | 
progress; it was first brought under my 
notice in the pimply stage, and with the aid 
of the stimulant treatment I shall presently 
recommend, is fast advancing towards a cure. 
The follicles extend asdeeply as in the healthy 
scalp: they have increased considerably in 
bulk, but they yet want the depth of colour | 
of the normal follicle, which can only be 
restored when the hair has attained its per- | 
fect colour. The hair is as yet thin, dry, and | 
slender, but I have no doubt of its ultimate 
restoration to its perfect state. 


Partial accidental Alopecia of the Scalp. 


Instead of affecting the entire head, the | 
hair sometimes falls off, without any premo- 
nitory symptoms, to a limited and circum- | 
scribed extent only, leaving one or more 
roundish patches on the scalp, of which the 
surface is smooth, white, and depressed. On | 
examining the skin at this part, it is evideut| 
that the hair follicles are either very much | 
diminished in size, or in many instances en- | 
tirely gone, particularly towards the centre 
of the patch, ia which situation the scalp is 
obviously thinner than in the surrounding | 
part. This, like the general accidental alo- | 
pecia of the scalp, is clearly an atrophy of 
the hair follicles of the part affected. To 
this form of the disease various names have 
been assigned by different authors. From 
presenting a regularly-circumscribed disk of 
baldness, surrounded by long and unaffected 
hair, it has been named “ alopecia circum- 
scripta,” and“ area.” When several of the 
patches run into each other, so as to present 
a serpentine form, it has been called “ ophia- 
sis.” But its more common designation is 
that which it received from the distinguished 
promoter of the science of cutaneous patho- 
logy in this country,—Dr. Willan, Observ- 
ing that, as in porrigo, the hair was lost in 
the form of roundish patches, Willan assigned 


to the disease the ill-judged name of porrige 


of the scalp became dimi-! decalvans. It is not to be wondered at, there- 


fore, that the public, and even that some part 
of the profession, should have been induced 
to associate in their minds, with this simple 
affection, all the disgust and fear of conta- 
gion which unfortunately attach themselves 
to the genus porrigo. I have more than once 
seen this simple, uncontagious affection pro- 
nounced to be a contagious porrigo ; and the 
children so afilicted condemned to lose their 
education, as being adjudged to be unfit to 
be received amongst other children, lest they 
should communicate the disease to the entire 
school. And, in truth, so deeply is that 
prejudice rooted, that the directors of schools, 
however impressed with the needlessness of 
such fear in themselves, dare not to oppose 
the objections of the parents of their other 
scholars. 

In both the preceding cases of general 
accidental alopecia of the scalp, the cause 


| was hereditary; the father in the one and 


the mother in the other instance had suffered 
from a similar affection, from which the 
latter had only partially recovered. 
were no disordered functions to which the 
disease might be referred as to a cause. In 
other instances of that, and of partial acci- 
dental alopecia, functional affections of va- 
rious kinds are present, the most common 
of which is disorder of the digestive organs. 
Treatment.—ln considering the pathology 
of alopecia, I have directed your attention 
to the fact of the unusual thinness of the 
scalp, and its paler colour than the surround- 
ing skin. Both of these conditions point to 
the general indication to be fulfilled in the 
treatment of the disease, viz., the stimulation 
of the capillary circulation, which is evi- 
dently below its natural standard. With 
this view, stimulant remedies of the most 
various kind have been employed with com- 
mendation by patients themselves, and by 
different medical practitioners. Evea Dupuy- 
tren has contributed his prescription to the 
stimulating nostrums of the day ; his formula 
for a trichogenous ointment being the follow- 
ing 
Purified beef marrow, Fviij; 
Acetate of lead, 3} ; 
Peruvian balsam, 3ij ; 
Alcohol, 3 ; 
Tincture of cantharides, of cloves, and of 
canella, aa. M.xv. Mix. 
Another trichogenous ointment has been 
recommended by Gibert :— 
Kk Purified beef marrow, 3+j; 
Oil of sweet almonds, 3ij ; 
Powder of red bark, 3}. Mix. 


I must, however, confess my enmity for 
greasy applications of all kinds, even when 
supported by the great reputation of Dupuy- 
tren. The plan which I have adopted, with 
very satisfactory results, is to have the head 
washed, every morning, with soft soap ; to 
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dry it by friction with a rough towel; next 
to brush the scalp, until redness is produced, 
with a hard hair-brush ; and then to apply 
the following stimulating spirit, rubbing it 
briskly on the scalp with the hands for five 
minutes :— 

R Spirit of camphor, 3ij ; 

Tincture of cantharides, 3ij ; 
Oil of lavender, M. x. Mix. 

The friction with the brush and spirit to 
be repeated in the evening. 

I have never seen a case of alopecia of the 
scalp, either general or partial, in a young 
person, which has failed to improve under 
this treatment, and eventually, at the end of 
a longer or shorter period, entirely to recover. 
In the adult the disease is more unmanage- 
able. Rayer gives a more unsatisfactory 
opinion as the result of his experience of 
stimulating remedies. “ I cannot take upon 
myself to say,” he observes, “ how far these 
applications are calculated to determine or 
to increase the secreting powers of the pili- 
ferous bulbs, having employed them all with- 
out any very evident advantage in different 
cases of the affection entitled porrigo decal- 
vans.” Dr. Willis remarks, at the conclu- 
sion of this paragraph, that he has known 
the common mercurial ointment used upon 
the patches useful. 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND 
DRUGGISTs. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


get them to take, or, at least, to send suffici- 
ent medicines at these prices to pay him ia 
reality for bis time aod skill. He thus places 
himself in a false position, and renders bim- 
self liable to various misconceptions and 
suspicions, which are injurious both to bim- 
self and patient. So much are the public 
accustomed to look on these charges as the 
real remuneration, that the persons calling 
themselves chemists and druggists have 
availed themselves of this idea, aod charge 
double the price (or more in many instances) 
for medicines dispensed by them but pre- 
scribed by others, than they are fairly en- 
titled to as tradesmen, and which as such 
would afford them a tradesman-like profit; 
for instance, | have known chemists and 
druggists charge 1s. for a draught (the iatrin- 
sic value of which may be 2d.) which the 
medical practitioner who prescribes it, and is 
obliged to enter into a long investigation of 
the disorder, involving the possession of 
considerable acquirements, charges 1s. 6d, 
Is there any proportion between the two? 
Onght such a state of things to exist? And 
would it not add very materially to the re. 
spectability at least of the medical practi- 
tioner, if he were to be remunerated plainly, 
directly, and ostensibly for what he really 
does? And would not the public appreciate 
him much more highly?) Whereas now they 
imagine him to be in competition with the 
chemist and draggist, and that they get the 
same article (viz. the medicine) of the latter 
very much cheaper, and that consequently 
the medical practitioner is so much more“ ex- 
pensive; and even, in many instances, they 


Six :—The subject of Medical Reform be- 
ing now very prominent, I think the medical | 
profession should take the opportunity of | 
inducing the public clearly to understand | 
the relation they bear to each other with re- 
gard to services and remuneration; and that | 
it is as much (perhaps more) to the advan- 
tage of the public, as of the medical profes- | 
sion, that the latter body should be placed io | 
a respectable and well-regulated position. | 
This, I fear, will be hardly accomplished, | 
while the present practice of combining the | 
dispensing and prescribing medicines 
tinues; for it is difficult to make the public 
understand, that it is the knowledge and 
skill in the treatment of disease, and in di- | 
recting the proper kind of medicine to be! 
ethibited, which should form the subject of 
remuneration, instead of the medicine; the 
cost of which is in itself often insignificant, 
and which is, without such skill and know- 
ledge, wholly valueless. At present the 
ostensible, and as the greater part, at least, 
of the public believe, the real remuneration, 
is on the medicine furnished ; and while the 
practitioner continues to charge Is. 6d. for bis | 
draught, 3s. 6d. for his mixture, &c. &c, (the 
real value of which is often less than one- 
fourth of these sums), the public will believe 
his claim to be for these, and he is obliged io 


believe he is cheating them to the extent of 
the difference between the prices. 

thus resort on all occasions they possibly can 
to the chemist and druggist. This has been 
one means, if not the principal, which has 
enabled the chemists and druggists to en- 
croach in the manner they have done, In 
some instances, in order to meet this com- 
petition, the medical practitioner has been 
forced to descend to the level of the chemist 
and druggist, in order to maintain himself 
and family. This surely ought to be reme- 
died ; and I see no other way of doing so 
than by preventing, in the first place, the 
chemist and druggist from at any time, on 
any pretence, prescribing medicines (inas- 
much as he is incompetent to do so), buat 
selling them as a tradesman; and, io the 
next place, allowing the medical practitioner 
to be remunerated for his time and skill by 
a regulated system of fees, and not for medi- 
cines in any shape or form. Some provision 
for this ought to be made in the Bill about 
to be introduced into Parliament, so as to 
protect the public and practitioner at the 
same time, The plan is adopted in France, 
and, I believe, in most, if not all, European 
countries, where the medical profession is 
subject to legislation. Iam, Sir, yours, ce. 

Noy. 80, 1840, H. 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
INQUESTS IN MIDDLESEX, HELD 
BEFORE MR, WAKLEY, M.P, 


RECORDED BY 
GEORGE I. MILLS. 


PRAXIS IN MIDWIFERY. 
(Continued from Mala- Praxis in Midwifery,” 
page 404) 


CASE IV.—Sr. 


Mary F—, of Newton-street, was reported 
to the coroner to have died from flooding in 
childbed on Oct. 29th, 1840, her infant also 
being dead, under circumstances which de- 
manded an inquest. The allegations were, 
neglect, rapture of the womb and bladder, 
and general incompetence and non-sobriety 
in the midwife, These impeachments the 
inquest proved to be unjust, if not wholly 
without foundation. 

The jury wet on the 31st of October, when 
Mr. Harvey, surgeon, of Great Queen street, 
was presented to the court as the first wit- 
ness, that gentleman having been present at 
the death in consequence of receiving a 
summons, at the eleventh hour, to render 
medical aid to the deceased. Before, how- 
ever, commencing to subject him to any ex- 
amination, the coroner asked him if he were 

repared to swear to the cause of death, 
Mr Harvey replied that, without having 
inspected the body, he could not do 
so With positiveness. He therefore re- 
ceived an order to examine the deceased, 
and report thereon to the court on the 3rd of 
November, to which day the inquest was at 
once adjourned,* 

*® The deceased was an Irish woman, and 
the body laid io a neighbourhood that was 
thickly populated with natives of Ireland. 
Opposition was therefore likely to be, and 
was, offered to the exumination, aod the sur- 
geoa claimed the protection of the court in 
pursuing hisioquiry. The objections raised 
to post-mortem investigations amongst the 
Irish should be understood, in order to be 
overcome, if possible, without force, since 
nothing could be more offensive to decency 
than a dissection preceded by a combat be- 
tween the surviving friends and the police. 
They do not arise simply from tenderness for 
the dead, nor yet from scruples of religion ; 
but, first, from ignorance and thoughtlessness 
that an autopsy is esseotial for any good 
purpose ; and, secondly, where the parties 
ere very poor, from a fear of losing pecu- 
niary aid, from friends, to wake and bury 
the body. For where a charge of neglect or 
ill-treatment exists against the relations, at 
the inquest, no opposition is threatened to 
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On the 3rd of November, the court again 
met, when Mr, Harvey gave the following 
evideace :— 

On the 28th of October, at half-past eight, 
P.M., he was sammoned to Mrs. F., by astate- 
ment from the midwife, conveyed by the 
husband, that the patient had “a cross pre- 
sentation,” and was flooding excessively, 
At half-past nine, being only then at home, 
he promptly attended, and found that labour 
had commenced five hours before. The 
patient presented a ghastly look ; was cover- 
ed with cold sweat; had little or ne pulsation 
at the wrist; sighing; sphincters relaxed, 
and otherwise presenting all the symptoms 
of great haemorrhage. The arm was in the 
vagina, the haud protruding, since seven 
o'clock, and the face at the brim of the 
pelvis, The labour had commenced with 
flooding. The patient herself told the sur- 
gevn that she was dying, and the surgeoa 
thought that the child itself wasdead, After 
giving brandy, and a teaspoonful of the ergot, 
he turned the child, and delivered the womau 
in half an hoar, by hand, and with great 
facility, bringing the child down by the feet, 
The woman was thea so fast sinking, that he 
feared she would die before the delivery 
was completed. The flooding still continued. 
The placenta, lying loose, was removed 
easily. Pressure was made over the uterus, 
but oozing persisted, although the assistant 
considerably compressed the abdominal 
aorta, The uterus remained large, and 
loose. Not the slightest contraction could 
be produced in it. Brandy and water and 
another dose of the ergot were given io vain; 
the unimpeded sinking ended in death in 
about half an bour after the delivery. Trans- 
fusion was in preparation, but without 
time for commencing the actual experiment, 
The midwife, Mr. Harvey added, was in 
every respect anxious and attentive during 
his attendance. 

The body was examined on the 31st, sixty- 


the anatomist, under the belief that the in- 
spection will free the parties from the pe- 
nalty of an adverse verdict. With regard to 
the second cause, it has appeared to me, 
where poverty would otherwise force the 
relations to resort to the parish for means to 
bury the deceased, that they are anxious to 
obtain the body immediately, in order to sub- 
mit the case to the generosity of friends and 
fellow-country peopie, who, by small con- 
tributions, provide the amount that is neces- 
sary to prevent that odious alternative. If 
the corpse be detained for ap autopsy, the 
delay Orst abates the chance of commisera- 
tion, and afterwards permits the relations to 
exhibit only a disfigured, and probably a 
deficient, body, deprived of the heart, the 
brain, the womb, or the stomach, (so it may 
be suspected,) and produces a revolting in- 
stead of a generous feeling. 
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four hours after death. It presented a 
blanched appearance. 

The pleura on the right side was adherent 
to the ribs and diaphragm, throughout its 
whole extent, by old and very firm adhesions. 
On the left side it was not at all adherent, and 
the whole lungs in substance were pale but 
healthy. The investing membrane of the 
heart was healthy, but flaccid; and it con- 
tained its usaal quantity of fluid, The ca- 
vities were empty and flaccid; the valves 
healthy. In the abdominal cavity there was 
about a quart of dark, grumous, fluid blood, 
flowing over the intestines. The organs of 
digestion generally were healthy. The 
pelvic viscera examined in situ. The uterus 
was large, flaccid, and uncontracted, occu- 
pyiog the umbilical and hypogastric regions. 
At the apper part of the vagina, or where it 
approximates with the urinary bladder, 
there was a laceration of about three inches 
in length, and the parts surrounding it were 
ragged and infiltrated with blood, and had 
uodergone slight decomposition. The whole 
of the cellular or investing membrane of the 
vagina aod surrounding parts was also filled 
with blood. The bladder contained a small 
quantity of urine, and was not injured. The 
uterine organs being removed from their 
attachments for a fuller examination, the 
laceration was found to be about three 
inches long, and to occupy the fore part and 
right side, and to correspond with the 
posterior and upper part of the bladder. It 
bad entered the peritoneum, where the 
latter is reflected from the bladder to the 
anterior part of the uterus. The uterus was 
opened, and its substance found to be colour- 
less, and the mouths of the small vessels on 
its internal surface open. 

The Coroner: What, in your opinion, was 
the cause of death? 

Witness: The flooding. 

Aad what the cause of the flooding? 

An unhealthy and uonatural state of the 
uterus, and the laceration of the vagina. 

And what the cause of the laceration? 

The child's arm, thrust down by the 
uterus. 

Have you before seen such a laceration? 

No; but many such cases are on record. 
oe you discover the laceration during 

? 

No; bat my assistant, who made an exa- 
mivation of the patient while we were at- 
tending her, told me, at the post-mortem, 
that he remembered having felt it. 

Had a surgeon been called earlier to the 

tient, do you think he could have saved 

life? 

Probably he might. If flooding exist 
during labour, and the arm and face present, 
no delay should attend the turning of the 
child. It cannot be too speedily effected. 
Nature cannot deliver without it. 

What was the condition of the child at 
birth? 
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Tt aes ge no marks of violence. It 
— still-born, having been dead perhaps an 

our, 

The Midwife, a widow of very respectable, 
sober, sedate appearance, against whom the 
charge of intemperance was not even at- 
tempted to be substantiated, having heard 
the foregoing evidence delivered, was then 
asked whether she desired to ‘make any 
statement on the subject, when, having been 
sworn, she said that she had been a midwife 
for fifteen years, and was sent for, at half- 
past five, on Wednesday afternoon, October 
28th, to attend the deceased, whom she 
found sitting by the fire, complaining of 
faintness and coldness, aod of a partial 
flooding. She told the deceased that she 
thought she must have had a fright, or a 
fall. The deceased replied “ No,” but 
said that ber husband had strack her in the 
stomach that morning,* and that she had 
had a pain there ever since. The midwife 
advised her to take some warm tea, and go 
to bed, and, having been with her aa hour, 
left. In an hour and a half more, namely, 
at half-past seven, p.m., the deceased sent 
again for witness, who found the pains 
coming on, and the womb dilated. The 
waters were gathered and witness dis- 
charged them, and then directly told the 
deceased that she must have a doctor. 
Deceased said that her busband would 
shortly be in, and that he should then go for 
a parish order to get one. But the midwife 
replied that no time must be lost, and that 
an order was useless; for, most likely, 
a pupil, instead of a doctor, would be sent, 
and that a doctor, and not a pupil, must in- 
stantly be fetched. If money were an 
object, she told them, she was quite willing 
to give up her fee of half-a-guinea to pay for 
a doctor, and begged to kaow if deceased 
knew one doctor whom she preferred to 
another. Deceased was very uowilling to 
have one; but Mrs. Mioey, a friend who was 
present, recommended Mr. Harvey, for whom 
witness sent instantly, but she feared that the 
hosband (who had come home in the inter- 
val) did not go straight to that gentleman, 
for he did pot return until past eight, and 
then brought Mr. Harvey's assistant. During 
this period she was most anxious for the 
patient, and said that the messenger was 
absent so Jong that she could have gone 
herself three times over. She at once told 
the assistant that he was useless, for the 
case required the best physician in London, 
and that he must return immediately for Mr. 
Harvey bimself, and that if Mr. H. was not 
home in five minutes she must have some 

* It is too often proved, that there are 
brutes among men, who, in venting their 
anger on pregnant women, inflict their blows 
and kicks on the belly, and who yet, at 
other moments, profess great affection for 
their wives. 
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one else instantly. She waited five minutes 
in vain, and then dispatched Mrs. Miney,® 
whom she told to bring some one else with- 
out fail, if Mr. Harvey was not to be had; 
that, in fact, she must not come back with- 
outadoctor, Mrs. Miney met Mr. Harvey 
half way, and then she left the case in bis 


The Coroner: Had you discovered any 
laceration in the vagina when you sent for 
a doctor? 

Witness: No. 

To what do you ascribe the flooding’ 

As the discharge came from the deceased 
in coagula, I think she was suffering from 
inward hemorrhage. 

Mrs, Miney was then called, aod confirmed 
the above testimony. 

The Coroner (whose remarks | give from 
memory) then said to the jury, that it was 
impossible to blame the midwife, though the 
inquiry was essential to set at rest the 
frightful reports which had beea circulated 
respecting the deaths of both mother and 
child, As to the alleged blow from the 
husband, no evidence before the court as- 
cribed the fatal events to that, though he 
would have held the inquest had that piece 
of cruelty alone been made kaoown to him, 
potwithstaoding that the deceased might 
still have been found to have died a natural 
death, and quite independently of violence. 
The facts which had been proved, offered an 
important caution to midwives to send for 
efficient medical aid the moment that it was 
Beeded. His own views of the propriety of 
such inquiries were entertained, he was glad 
to say, by the most experienced accoucheurs 
in the metropolis; two of whom had re- 
cently told him that by holding inquests in 
deaths occurring during or immediately 
after labour, he had done the best thing for 
parturient women who were atlended as 
paupers, or by female midwives, or pupils, 
that had ever been effected for that class of 
persons. The midwife in the present case 
was stated to have been an ignorant, nex- 
lectful, wilful woman, obstinately opposed 
to sending for medical aid when danger 
arrived, On the contrary, she was expe- 
rienced, kind, and anxious, and had de- 
manded the presence of a surgeon the mo- 
ment that her judgment told her that the 
welfare of the patient required one. Some 
difficulty might arise to the jury in framing 
a verdict that would be strictly applicable 
to the facts, It could not properly be called 
“a natural death.” It was unwisely caleu- 
lated to alarm poor femates, to say that fatal 


it is gratifying to make kaown that the most 
consistent anxiety and activity existed op 
the part of the midwife to prevent it. More- 


There bas 
such scenes 


over, they are not uninstructive. 
not hitherto been enough of 
made public. 


flooding in labour was natural. The 

in fact, was a misfortune, The woman 
died, indeed, from flooding,—a natural 
event, in itself, but the fatal flooding wes a 
natural consequence of an unnatural state of 
the womb, and must be regarded as a mis- 
adventure. As to the blow, which rested 
only on hearsay, the jury would remember 
that the laceration of the vagioa, one of the 
sworn causes of death, could not have been 
a consequence of that; the blow was given 
too high up, Credit should be yielded ia 
every respect to the explanations of the mid- 
wife, and the testimony of the surgeon must 
equally weigh with them in considering 
their decision, 

The jury having briefly consulted, re- 
turved a verdict, that ** Mary F—— died 
from flooding, occurring in consequence of 
an unnatural state of the womb, and from a 
laceration of the vagina, produced by a na- 
tural action of the womb,” and that the 
child was “ still-bora.” 


CASE V. 
ST. PANCRAS CHRIST-CHURCH LYING-IN SOCIETY, 


The following case presents some varie- 
ties from its predecessor, bat I reeord it 
chiefly to show the practice of the court on 
such an oceasion, and the history of a Lying- 
in Charity case :— 

The relict and friends of PFaany N——, 
aged 33 years, who died one month after 
childbirth, pressed for an inquest on the 
body, which was held Dee. 10th, 1840, in 
Brook-street. The husband was a shoe- 
maker, out of work, and being in the great- 
est poverty, she was attended by a medical 
practitioner of St. Pancras, under an order 
from the * Christ-Chareh Lying-in Charity, 
for the Delivery of Poor Married Lying-ia 
Women at their own Habitations,” from 
which society she bad previously received 
the customary box of linea, She bad already 
borne six children, all of them now living 
but one, The seventh child is alive aod 
well. On Wednesday, Nov. 10th, at four 
o'clock, a3 she had had slight pains all day, 
the woman who attended her as nurse, 
Mary R——., went to the accoucheur, and 
told him to be im-readiness to come, and at 
six she fetched him, but,as the nurse and the 
husband ioformed the court, when he came, 
he “ found great fault with the apartments,” 
which were miserably furnished, and com- 
fortless. “ Halloa!” he exclaimed, “I 
thought you would have had the place 
ready. My time is precious. As for you 
(to the husband) you must go. I suppose 
all this is the consequence of drunken 
habits.” The patient was in a very weak 
state, and these announcements were made 
by her bedside, She had had, the nurse 
continued, slight labour pains all day. 
Having examined the deceased, io twenty 
minutes he went away to have his tea, de- 
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* I record these details minutely, because 7 


siring that every might be ready 
against he came back. In three-quarters of 
an hour he returned, and then “ gave her no 
time whatever, but forced the labour, and 
in a quarter of an hour the child was born. 

The Court: By hand, or instruments, or 
was medicine given to her? 

Witness: By hand, He remained twenty 
minutes, and then left her, much exhausted. 
He sent medicine, but did not retarn himself 
till next evening, at eight o'clock. 

Was he sent for? 

No, he came of his own accord. She had 
no medicine votil the birth; after which 
there was flooding, but nothing was done 
to stop it. 

The Accoucheur : More than usual’ 

The Court: The witness may be ques- 
tioned after her statement in chief is made, 
through the coroner. 

The Witness: No cold applications were 
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The coroner wishing to see one, it was 
fetched. (“ A Cunistian, Visitor,” recom- 
mended, in it, a Mrs. S., as a lying-in 
patient. The order was directed to be pre- 
sented to the accoucheur a month before the 
confinement, and again when his services 
were required. To be ultimately retarned as 
a voucher of the delivery of the patient on a 
certain day.) 

The husband was then examined. He 
had complained of the doctor, on the 27th of 
November, to the Rev. Mr. W., who had 
given his wife the order, saying to Mr. W. 
that he did not think his wife had been used 
right, and the clergyman was very anxious 
that the inquest should be held, to set the 
point at rest. The husband complained of 
the rough language of the doctor before his 
wife. 

The Coroner, the witnesses having retired, 
remarked, that if any medical man who had 


made, nor pressure. The deceased objected | heard the evideoce was not before impressed 
to the cold. But she was bandaged. The | with the advantage of kind manners in a 


flooding continued a little all night. 
Saturday evening the doctor came again, 
and not before. She was very ill indeed, but 
the doctor said what she wanted was nou- 
rishment, for it was of no use giving medicine 
to a poor woman who had not proper food. 
After that he did not come again, though 
witness went to him three times in one day 
about her, but he sent her a bottle of medi- 
cine. On Friday, Dec. 4th, witness went to 
him again to visit her, but he said that de- 
ceased's time was up with him, and he 
should not visit her again without a fresh 
order from the charity, as the original order 
only warranted his attendance for so many 
days after the labour. Another doctor then 
saw her. She had been gradually sinking 
all through, and on the 7th she died, 

The Coroner: What is your direct com- 
plaint against the doctor? 

Witness: The force used in delivering the 
child so hastily, and the neglect to attend 
her at proper times during the nine or tep 
days after the 

What do you mean by force? 

His not waiting for the pains. 

But you have said that there were slight 
pains all day? 

When he came again the labour was over 
in a few minutes, by hand, and the patient 
greatly exhausted, but if he had waited the 
child would have delivered itself. 

Was the labour natural? 

It was a dry labour, 

Was it a correct presentation? 

The child’s head was much injured. It 
had swellings. 

Did you complain to the society of the 
doctor ’ 

The husband did. 

Have you the order with you? 

The accoucheur informed the coroner that 
it had been returned to the charity, accord- 
ing to custom, bat that he had some at home. 


On | sick room, he must now be convinced of 


it; for it was perfectly evident that the 
supposed ill-treatment and neglect bad its 
origin in the cavalier reproaches of the ac- 
coucheur, Complaints of uncourteous man- 
ners were not onfrequent, and gave birth to 
many circumstances which practitioners 
might readily avoid, 

Dr. Pitman, of Montague-place, was then 
examined. He attended Mrs. N. five days 
before her death, She presented no symp- 
toms about the parts of generation indicating 
ill effects of labour, She suffered chiefly 
from inflammation of the lungs. Witness, 
after hearing what had been said in this 
court, had not the slightest suspicion that 
Mrs. N. died from any misconduct of the 
medical man at the labour. 

Could any effort be made by a medical 
man with his hands, which would bring 
away an infant in twenty minutes from the 
commencement of a labour, without leaving 
obvious and specific ill consequences? 

That is a difficult question; but it does 
not appear to me that such effort could suc- 
ceed. 

In a head presentation would such a de- 
livery be possible? 

I should say not. 

How long had the pulmonary infamma- 
tion existed ? 

The woman said she had been il! for some 
ays. 

Was the family in great poverty ? 

Ves, extreme ; and when I suggested that 
some nourishment was essential, the husband 
replied that he bad not a farthing to buy it,* 

Was she suckling the infant? 

Ves, but she had very little milk. 

Do you say that the death was natural or 
violent? 


* Acircumstance which I believe promptly 
excited the benevolence of the physician. 
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Natural. I have not the slightest doubt 
of it. I stated to the husband at my first 
visit that she had inflammation of the lungs, 
and probably would not recover. 

It is not unusual for such swellings as 
have been mentioned to appear on the head 
of a newly-born child ’—No. 

Aad they may arise from the pressure at 
the brim of the pelvis in the passage of the 
child 

To the Accoucheur: Do you wish to say 
anything in relation to this case? 

If you please. Here is a letter (or order) 
of the charity. The time of my attendance 
on a case extends, according to the under- 
standing between me and the society, to 
nine or ten days. 

What do you receive as salary, or for your 
services, per case? 

Nothing for either. 

Then the charity is on the side of the 
medical practitioner? 

Yes, in that respect. 

A curious sort of “ cnaartry.” Are you 
remunerated in any way? 

Yes, by payment for the medicines sup- 
plied to the patients. 

Then the interests of yourself and the 
patients run counter, It is your interest to 
drench the patieuts with physic, and their 
interest that you should be ill paid. The 
society and the patients may occupy awk- 
ward positions uader this extraordinary ar- 
rangement. 

I am not limited by the society as to 
medicine, nor do Linfringe on them by an 
excessive supply.* They would be dissa- 
tisfied if I did. 

Are the patients aware of this charitable 
arrangement? If they know that the doctors 
of the society are pot paid for their services, 
they are not likely to place much value on 
their aid. Unpaid labour is generally 
deemed worth nothing. No wonder if the 
friends of the patients are dissatisfied. 
Nothing can be worse than such a system 
of playing with human health and life. 
What should we think of a cobbler who 
offered to make shoes for nothing? “ No,” 
I should say, “ I have more care for the 
soundoess of my lungs than to trust my feet 
under your guardianship.” 

The Accoucheur then gave a brief history 
of his proceedings. He said it was very 
true that at his first visit he did pl 
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into making such hasty remarks 

was so accustomed to observe pov 

the houses of drunken husbands, 

jadged this case was not an exce 
When he first arrived no pains existed, and 
he left; but on returning he found the labour 
much adv d, and, instead of using force, 
he had merely to apply his hand to support 
the . The patient did not after that 
send to him, but he visited her on the next 
evening, having previously sent an anodyne, 
containing forty drops of the tinct. opii, 
Next evening she was going on well, and he 
repeated the medicine, So she was also on 
Saturday, and he then merely gave her a 
saline mixture. On the 14th the nurse 
called to say that something was the matter 
with the child’s head, but that was caused 
by the pressure, as the coroner had suggest- 
ed. He did not see the patient again, but 
gave the nurse a spirit lotion for the child's 
head, 

When did you consider that she ceased 
to be your patient ? 

On the day the nurse called for the lo- 
tion. 

The Coroner said it was unnecessary to 
proceed farther with the inquiry, buat it 
offered a serious caution to medical mea who 
undertook such duties. They should, even 
in self-defence, observe kiadaess of manners 
at all times in their intercourse with patients 
of all classes. The welfare and quietness of 
the sufferers equally demanded it. The want 
of amenity at this first visit had produced a 
rankling at heart in the offended parties 
which was never eradicated. Milder ex- 
pressions and conduct owght to have been 
used. As te the * Charity,” every poor per- 
son who resorted to it should be candidly 
informed of the terms upon which the mid- 
| wives attended, that there might be no mis- 
|take about the estimated value of their 
services, and on what a worthless sort of 
benevolence the patients became dependant. 
But, in fact, the good to be accomplished 
must wholly failin such miserable abodes 
as they had that day witnessed in viewing 
the body, if not coupled with supplies of 
food and clothing. In that would the charity 
consist, Medicine to starving people was a 
mockery. And,as for the gratuitous ser- 
vices of accoucheurs, iastitutions which in- 
dulged io such economy must become public 
es, not benefits. 


of the room, and its unfitness for a lying-in 
chamber and the duties of midwifery; but 
the circumstance was irritating, though he 
much regretted that he had been betrayed 


* It is impossible to avoid condemning 
this disreputable arrangement, though it is 
only just to the practitioner to note that the 

resent case did not contradict this remark. 

ut the check of “ dissatisfaction ” (subse- 
quently intimated) is as bad as the abuse it 
is designed to correct 


A Juryman observed, that these arrange- 
ments were owing to medical men habitually 
coming forward to serve medical charities 
for nothing, expecting remuneration by an 
introduction somebow to higher practice. 

The Coroner observed, that the services of 
all such persons should be rejected. They 
would really afford to the charity no assist- 
ance that was worth having. Gratuitous 
shoemakers and bricklayers were not more 
worthy of being ridiculed and rejected. 


The jury, attending to the evidence, re 
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turned a verdict of “ Natural death from in- 
flammation of the lungs,” with an approval 
of the coroner's suggestion to the accoucheur 
regardiog mildoess of demeanour on similar 
occasions. 

The accoucheur subsequently presented 
to the notice of the court, notes containing 
very warm commendations of his general 
bearing as a medical itioner, and a 
strong approval on the part of the lying-io 
charity (after an alleged ample examination 
of the complaint which had been made) of 
his conduct in the medical care of the 
deceased, 


London, Saturday, December 19, 1840, 


Ir is of great importance, with a view to 
ultimate success, that medical reformers 
should adopt a sound lise of policy; that 
they should understand each other; that 
they should be united ; and, that laying aside 
all personal jealousies, repudiating all false 
friends, animated by the same spirit, and 
standing firmly together, they should be pre- 
pared to submit one well-considered Medi- 
cal Reform Bill to the Legislature. The 
course which has hitherto been pursued by 
the great body of reformers is quite in har- 
mony with these principles. The patience, 
prudence, disinterestedness, jndgment,which 
they have displayed amidst the most 
perplexing circumstances, and their un- 
abated zeal, augur well for the noble cause 
which they have espoused ; and must ensure 
its final triumph. 

Mr. Wanraurton’s Bill has been weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting by all 
enlightened reformers, with one exception. 
It has been unanimously rejected by all the 
English medical associations ; Dr. Bartow 
aod Dr. Western, Mr. Carrer and Dr. 
HastinGs, all the officers and organs of the 
profession, agree in denouncing the hapless 
measure. After a careful consideration of 
the consequences, and after consulting the 
feelings of the profession, we stated their 
insuperable objections to its leading provi- 
sions. The frank rejection of the “ Medical- 

No, 903, 


Profession Bill” was the only course open 
to reformers, andthe policy had the merit 
of being at once honest and wise, for they 
were bound either to accept the Bill grate- 
fully at the hands of one who had laboured 
earcestly in the exposure of the irresponsible 
corporations, or to meet it with a negative 
which could not be misunderstood. 

Mr. Hawes has drawn up and circulated 
the draught of a Bill, displaying neither 
acrimonious hostility to the members of the 
medical profession, nor the degrading dis- 
trust which disfigured the pages of its pre- 
decessor. It embodied many of the princi- 
ples which are as familiar as household 
words to the readers of Tut Lancet, with a 
few additions and omissions calculated, in 
the opinion of its author, to secure the ob- 
jects which he had sincerely at heart. 

The British Medical Association publish- 
ed “ Outlines of Medical Reform” a year or 
two ago; and subsequently the heads of a 
Bill to serve as the bases of discussion and 
legislation, 

The North of England reformers, whom we 
have more than once bad occasion to quote, 
have expressed ‘‘their general approbation 
“of the principles embodied in the Bill of 
“ Mr. Hawes ;” and they add the following 
prudent piece of advice :— 


** In the present position of medical affairs, 
and in the aoticipation of a third Medical 
Bill, it would be eminently unwise and impru- 
dent in this association to pledge itself to the 
support of any particular measure ; and the 
council would strongly urge upon their bre- 
thren, io all parts of the kingdom, the expe- 
diency of withholding their positive adher- 
ence to any given plan of medical reform, 
until opportunities have been afforded the 
profession of ascertaining the number and 
nature of the Bills which are likely to be 
submitted to Parliament.” 


Nothing can be fairer or more reasonable 
than this recommendation ; it bas been acted 
on practically by the Scotch reformers, who 
have cautiously, and with their accustomed 
good sense, abstained from giving any but. 
general opinions, until all the Bills, all the 
data for a decision, are before them. The 
condact of the sincere portion of medical 
reformers in Ireland has been equally wise 
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and praiseworthy; but a certain iosignifi- 
cant dual party in Dublio has laboured 
with more assiduity than success to place 
Irish reformers in a wrong position, and in a 
false light. 

Before adverting more particularly to 
these gentry, we have a word to say to Mr. 
Carmicnaet, who must ascribe the delay in 
noticing his letter to apy other cause than a 
waat of courtesy on our part. During the 
period that a clique of the Dublin Council 
namely, Dr. Maunset and Dr. Jacon, were 
pursuing the course which we at the time 
only designated “singular,” Mr. 
CHAEL states, that he was on a visit to the 
continent ; all the evil was committed in 
“his absence.” Though ignorant of this 
fact at the time, we felt convinced, as will 
be apparent from a perusal of the paragraph, 
that the ignominious proceedings were not 
perpetrated under his eye, and that he would 
never be a party to the base betrayal of 
Irish rights and interests, under any colour 
or any circumstances. Mr. 
takes very proper care in his letter to assert 
that he was absent on the continent; but 
he has not disavowed the supposed tendency 
of the acts of the council so explicitly as could 
have been desired by his friends, nor dis- 
abused the public of the fear that, instead 
of holding a tight rein on Messrs. Jacon 
and Mavnsett, he has sometimes allowed 
them, out of pure, passive good nature, to 
lead him by the nose through their paltry 
transactions and self-secking intrigues. 
Mr. Carmicuart has devoted £500 to the 
cause of medical reform. Ireland expects 
more from him than this; she expects that 
he will watch over its expeaditure, and see 
that it is employed in securing a real medi- 
cal reform, solid privileges, and substantial 
advantages for the whole medical profession. 
When the battle is won, we shall be glad to 
see a balance-sheet struck by the Irish As- 
sociation, showing how this monificent 
sem has been distributed, into whose hands 
it bas found its way,and how many and 
what public benefits it has procured. 

Mr, Canmicnaet,as far as we can gather 


from his letter, differs little from other re- 
formers, except in reference to the laborious 
registration of “male” quacks, and drug- 
gists “practising medicine in chief,” the 
tax to be levied upon all medical men, and 
the addition of laymen appointed by the 
Crown to the councils and senate: The 
“registration” has been disposed of finally 
(we refer Mr. Carmicnart to the article 
preceding his letter); nothing need be said 
of the tax; and we shall only refer briefly 
to the argument which he addaces in favour 
of the introduction of laymen, to the amount 
of thirty-six, into the medical senates. He 
sees much to approve in that, “ because 
“charters are granted Not for the benefit of 
“ any trade or profession, put for the advan- 
* tage of the public.” Here we differ entirely 
from Mr. Canmicuaet ; the doctrine is quite 
erroneous: we demand incorporation, be- 
cause it will be for the advantage of the 
medical profession, and for the advantage of 
the public. It does not follow, if the medi- 
cal profession obtain self-government, effi- 
cient examinations, uniform tests of qualifi- 
cation, and the means of promoting medical 
science, that the public will therefore be in- 
jured. It is not for the advantage of the 
public that the medical profession should 
be degraded, any more than it is for the ad- 
vantage of France that England should be 
ruined. Besides, who is this public? Are 
not the members of the medical profession 
an important part of that aggregate? And,a 
benefit to such a part of the public, may 
safely be taken to be a benefit to the whole 
untilthe contrary be proved. Apply the pro- 
position to local government of another kind, 
and the fallacy will be apparent: a charter 
is granted to Dublin, not for the benefit of 
its citizens, but for the advantage of Ireland! 

The only grounds upon which that novel 
feature in medical corporations, the intro- 
duction of appointed laymen, can be defend- 
ed, are, that representatives, elected by 
the profession, acting under the guarantee 
of publicity, and exercising specific powers 
laid down by Parliament, cannot be trusted ; 
or that to render them respectable, they re- 
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quire an admirture of laymen of “ intelli- 
gence, rank, and influence.” Now English 
reformers believe that the responsible repre- 
sentatives which they elect can be trusted, 
and that they will need no adventitious 
lastre; if Mr. Carmicnae: have come to aa 
opposite conclusion in Ireland, it is to be 
deeply regretted ; he bas fallen into a de- 
plorable heresy, which be will abandon the 
instant he can raise his eyes from the too 
close contemplation and study of the wily 
desperadoes, to whose conduct it may be 
our painful daty to direct attention. Ireland 
contains, we venture to assert, many hun- 
dreds of highminded men in the ranks of the 
medical profession, who may be safely 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, December the Sth, 1840, 


Sir B. C. Bropie, President, 


On the Structure of the Entozoa, belonging to 
the Genus Cysticercus. By Geo. Guitiver, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant-Sargeon to the 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. (Com- 
municated by Dr. CLeNpINNING.) 


Arter some observations on the great 
importance of the cyst-worm, as one of the 
| very few parasites that infest the muscular 
|fibre of man, as well as that of animals 
'used by him as food, the author refers to 
la notice which he gave to the Zoological 
Society in March last, “ On certain oval 
| Corpascles obtained from the Cysticercus,” 


trasted with the government of their own | adding, that the object of the present 


profession, Mr, Carmicnact will not deny 


memoir is to explain the nature, situation, 
and extent of these bodies, and to give some 


this truth. It is not probable that he will ilinstrations of those points in the anatomy 


deny that they may be entrusted with the | 


of the worm, which, he believes, have 
hitherto either been imperfectly elucidated 


custody and disposal of their own MODY, | or altogether neglected, since nothing has 
or with such small powers as the appoint-| yet been added to the observations pub- 


ment of their own servants, although the 


lished by Dr. Knox, in 1836, whieh are 


more accurate than the compilations which 


“Magna Charta of the profession” denies | have since appeared. Mr. Gulliver then 


| 
them those rights and other privileges. A 


representative council, without the power) 
to dispose of a farthing of money, to ap-| 
poiot a registrar, or discharge a servant, and | 
sitting under the constant surveillance of lay-. 
men, would be a thing to laugh at through 
the streets of Dublin. Such a council Mr. | 
Warevrron’s Bill 
create, and such councillors two pre- 

tended Irish reformers wou!d be content to. 
become. 
Mr. Carmicnatt lead them his countenance | 
than to give them his money. 

Messrs. Maunstit and Jacop are, we un- 
derstand, panting for martyrdom ; they de- | 
sire to be made the subject of experiment; 
they insist that Tue Lancet should notice 


them and their proceedings, on the ground 

that they are the weekly authors of several 

pages of borrowed absurdity and original 

twaddie, hombag, and sublime botheration., | 
On this ground, the only treatment they can 

expect iscontempt. Their official conduct! 
and betrayal of the Irish medical profes- | 
sion may, nevertheless, procure for them, 

atan early period, some share of the distinc- 

tion to which they aspire. 


would, nevertheless, 


We should regret more to sve 


adduces many reasons, drawn from the struc- 
ture, composition, and situation of the oval 
corpuscles, to induce the belief that they 
are, in fact, the ova of the entozoon. They 
are said to occupy the neck, or true body 
of the worm, while the bladder-like part, 
or caudal vesicle, is destitute of them, and 
throughout pervaded by spherules, infinitely 
more mioute in size, and totally different in 
other characters ; for the ova have a grana- 
lur interior, with a calcareous shell, while 
the spherules of the vesicles are not affected 
by acids. 

In a description of the configuration and 
arrangement of the hooklets, the author 
shows that thetwo sets, though alike ip form, 
are quite distinct in size, and are arranged 
alternately, and that each claw has a blunt 
lateral process, which may be mistaken for 
a distinct body, or ovum ; ard he remarks, 
incidentally, that although Rudolphi appre- 
ciated the importance of the tentacles in the 
arrangement of some of the entozoa, an ac- 
curate account of the strocture aod dispo- 
sition of these parts has never been given, 
though “necessary to a discrimination of 
many genera and especies of the cystoid 
order, which have not yet been clearly cha- 
racterised. 

The memoir is illustrated by several 
drawings, executed by Mr. Siddall, exhibit- 
ing the structure of the ova, as well as that 
of the tentacles, body, caudal vesicle, and 
cyst of the parasite. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CHOREA, 


By Jous Wenster, M.D., Consulting Phy- 
sician to the St. George's and St. James's 
Dispensary. 

St. Vitus’s dance was little known to the 
ancients, although Pliny and Galen are 
thought to have alluded to the disease; 
and it is still doubtful whether the epide- 
mic which prevailed so extensively in Ger- 
many, in the fourteenth century, was chorea, 
or the disease called raphavia. The most 
accurate description of St. Vitus’ dance, is 
that given by Sydenham and Dr. Hamilton. 

The complaint prevails most frequently 

among the poor, the badly fed, and manu- 

facturing town population of England, the 
higher and middle ranks being compara- 
tively free from its attack. Girls are more 
subject to it than boys; and of twenty- 
one cases treated by Dr. Webster, sixteen 
were in females, and but five in boys, or 

nearly three to one. Even when fatal, a 

much larger proportion of girls become vic- 

tims to chorea than boys, as proved by the 
valuable report of the Registrar-General for 

1840, which states, that twenty females died 

of this disease, and only four boys, or five 

to one; being the highest average in regard 
to the two sexes which that report contains. 

A very large number of the fatal cases 

occurred in the central and manufacturing 

districts of England, including the metro- 
polis, and very few deaths io the more agri- 
cultural parts ; while in the northern parts, 
the purely agricultural and maritime dis- 
tricts, one death only occurred, and this 
was at Lancaster. The symptoms of chorea 
are so well known, that no description of 
them was considered necessary by the an- 
thor; and the treatment he found most suc- 
cessful, consisted in active purging by aloes, 
jalap, and similar remedies, varying them 
according to circumstances, followed by the 
administration of tonics, such as Peruvian 
bark, ammonia, and camphor; and lastly, 
the proper regulation of the ingesta, which 
was always found of the greatest import- 
ance, for if that point were neglected more 
purging was required, and the case thereby 
protracted. When the head appeared af. 
fected, leeches and blisters were useful ; 
and if the uterine action also became impli- 
cated in the disease, then leeches and blis- 
ters to the loins, with the hip-bath and steel, 
added to the purgative remedies, were 
found to be of essential service. Of the 
twenty-one cases treated by Dr. Webster, 
only one proved fatal; but as in this in- 
stance the patient died of a fever which 

Supervened to the St. Vitus’ dance, and as 

the body was not examined, the author, from 

personal observation, could not bring for- 
ward any new fact regarding the etiolegy of 
chorea, although his opinion coincided with 
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and its membranes, to be the primary seat 
of this singular disease, 

Dr. Wicks thought that the slight allusion 
made by the author, at the conclusion of his 
paper, on the influence of the cerebellum in 
chorea, was one worthy of physiological and 
pathological investigation. What were the 
symptoms of chorea?’ The most prominent 
one was an affection of the voluntary mus- 
cles, in which the influence of the will over 
them was withdrawn, while their power re- 
mained unimpaired, there being no paralysis 
present. In 1836, he had seen some expe- 
riments by Magendie, in one of which an 
accidental circumstance demonstrated the 
power of the cerebellum over voluntary mo- 
tion. Magendie, whilst performing some 
experiments on the brain of a rabbit, acci- 
dentally touched with a needle the right crus 
of that body, and the animal made a number 
of rotatory motions from left to right aad from 
right to left. The experiment was repeated 
with the same uniform effect, so that, if it 
could have been possible, it might have been 
imagined that the animal bad been merely 
following the command of the experimenter. 
This rotatory motion had been known to exist 
in cases in which the cerebellum had been 
wounded, These facts tended to throw some 
light on the physiology and pathology of 
chorea, as did also observations which he, 
Dr. W., had made on cases in which chorea 
had resulted from local injury in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cerebellum, and been cured 
by treatment directed to the relief of these, 
He recollected a case which occurred some 
two or three years since in St, George's Hospi- 
tal, which afforded a good illustration of the 
views he had advanced. A girl, about the 
age of puberty, having fallen from a waggon, 
and struck the back of her head, was ad- 
mitted into the hospital with chorea, The 
ordinary remedies for the disease were em- 
ployed withont effect, preparations of iron 
and purgatives among the rest. The only 
mode of treatment which afforded her relief 
was the application of repeated counter-irrita- 
tion to the neighbourhood of the cerebellum, 
by the employment of blisters and setons to 
that part. The involuntary motions returned 
when the counter-irritation was removed, 
but on its reapplication the motions ceased. 
Since he had witnessed this case he had 
been in the habit of treating chorea by the 
application of blisters to the neighbourhood 
of the cerebellum, and he had found the 
plan to be tolerably successful. He kept 
the blisters open some days by dressing 
them with the savine ointment. In epilepsy 
the same remedy was not successful; for, 
although it might pot off the occurrence of 
the paroxysm for a day or two, it exerted no 
permanent influence over the disease. In 
addition to this evidence of the cerebellum 
being the primary seat of chorea, he might 
mention tha! Andral had enumerated ninety 


those authors who consider the spinal cord, 


cases of diseases of the encephalon, affect- 
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ing chiefly the neighbourhood of the cerebel- 
lam, the majority of which were “ attended 
with disordered movements,” in fact, with 
the prominent symptom of chorea. He was 
aware of the difficulty of deciding upon the 
exact state of the cerebellum necessary to 
the production of the disease. Dr. Aber- 
crombie had shown the diflicuities of judg- 
ing by symptoms during life, what were 
likely to be the post-mortem appearances ia 
cases of disease of the encepbalon. Thus, 
in apoplexy of a fatal kind there might, or 
might not, be extravasation, and if there 
were, the extravasated fluid might be either 
blood or serum. He, Dr. Wilks, believed 
that the irritation of the cerebellum, as pro- 
ductive of chorea, was of an inflammatory 
kind, from the fact of its giving way under 
counter-irritation. Slight enlargement of the 
neighbouring parts pressing on the cere bel- 
lum, and a variety of diseases of this body, 
some of them so minute as to elude the 
search of the anatomist, he believed would 
be sufficient to produce chorea. In the ex- 


perimeot of Magendie, which he had men: | 


tioned, the very slightest degree of irritation 
which could be possibly applied produced 
the involuntary motions. 

Dr. Wesstrer regretted that in the cases 
which had proved fatal under his care no 
post-mortem bad been made. He believed 
that the medulla oblongata was affected in 


this disease, With regard to the causes of | 


chorea, Dr. M. Hall had related a case in 
which it was produced by a stroke of 
lightning. 

Dr. Avpison would not consider any ex- 
planation of the pathology of chorea satis- 
factory, which was not founded on post- 
mortem appearances. Dr. Wilks’s view of 
the pathology of chorea had not this sup- 
port. He, Dr. A., could not admit that the 
authority of Dr. Abercrombie was all-sufli- 
cient in reference to the post-mortem appear- 
ances which were found in diseases of the 
brain. Dr. Abercrombie’s work was, un- 
doubtedly, one of great labour, and con- 
tained a great number of facts ; but these facts 
had not been generalised, and he had failed 
to draw practical conclusions from them. 
He, Dr. Addison, still contended then, that, 
in the absence of post-mortem evidence, the 
physiology or pathology of chorea could not 
be determioed. He saw no close analogy 
between the rotatory motions which occurred 
in the experiment of Magendie, to those irre- 
gular actions of the muscles which were 
present in chorea. The proper mode of de- 
ciding the question which had been ad- 
vanced, was to ascertain what were the 
appearances which were observed in cases 
of chorea after death; and also to determine, 
whether in cases in which disease of the 
cerebellum was found, any movements like 
those of chorea had been present during life. 
With regard to the first inquiry, be had had 
repeated opportunities of examining fatal 


cases of chorea, and he had never been able 
to detect any appreciable lesion in the cere- 
bro-spinal mass; except in one instance, in 
which there was a chronic thickening of the 
dura mater in the course of the large menin- 
geal artery on the side of the cerebrum, It 
was common for fatal cases of chorea to be 
unattended with any marks of disease after 
death, With respect to the second question, 
he had seen many cases of ioflammation of 
the cerebellam, some of which wept on to 
the formation of pus, as well also as various 


| other diseases of that organ in which irrita- 


tion had been going on for some time, and 
yet these cases were unattended with symp- 
| toms of chorea, With this evidence, then, be- 
| fore him, he was compelled to reject the doc- 
| trine advanced by Dr. Wilks. The woman 
received into St. George's Hospital, ia whom 
| it was sapposed that a blow on the back of 
the head had produced chorea, had,doubtless, 
| received also a mental shock at the time of 
the accident. This was more likely to have 
| been the cause of the chorea than was the 
local injury, for it was well koown that 
many cases of the disease had been the re- 
sult of fright. This isolated case, at all 
events, was not sufficient to sustain the hy- 
| pothesis of Dr. Wilks. He did not think, 
| with Dr, Hall, that the spinal marrow was 
much involved in chorea; this view of the 
| pathology of the disease had also not been 
sufficiently sapported by post-mortem evi- 
dence. He, Dr. Addison, had remarked 
before, that in fatal cases of chorea he had 
examined the spinal cord, and found it ia 
all cases to be perfectly healthy. Did thea 
lesion of the spinal marrow ever produce 
the symptoms of chorea? He had not found 
it to be so in cases of various kinds of dis- 
ease of this portion of the nervous system, 
Indeed, where spasms existed, he had so 
invariably found that the coverings of the 
spinal marrow, and not its substance, were 
diseased, that the symptom alluded to af- 
forded him a sufticient diagnostic mark of 
the seat of the lesion. When the spinal 
marrow itself was affected, paralysis, and 
not spasm, was the result. He thought 
Dr. Hall had considered the medullary sub- 
stance of this organ too exclusively in his 
inquiries into diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, while he had placed too little impor- 
tance on the influence of the meninges. 

Mr. Davies related a case in which a gen- 
tleman was long subject to irregular and 
involuntary muscular motions, in conse- 
quence of an injury be bad received upon 
the head. He complained of pain in the 
| ro parietal bone; blood was abstracted 


from this part by cupping, and the involun- 
tary motion ceased. In the case of a gentle- 
man affected with epileptic seizures after a 
fall, in which he sustained injury of the 
| head, a care was effected by the abstraction 
|of blood from the injured part. He had 
seen a case in which a person strack with 
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lightniog had suffered from chorea during | morbid appearance was a tumour of the size 
the remainder of his life. of a hazel-nat, connected with the pineal 
Dr, Coptanp, ia reference to the state-| gland. In a second case, which occurred 
ment made in the paper as to the frequency | two or three years since, a girl died with 
of chorea in manufacturing towas, remarked, | ‘aggravated symptoms of chorea, and the 
that there could be no doubt that the disease | only morbid appearance discoverable was a 
was more prevalent in these localities than | | peculiar red appearance of the cortical sub- 
it was in agricultural districts. In Man-| stance of the brain, depending, apparently, 
chester it was common to find twenty or | on dilatation of the smaller vessels. Now, 
thirty cases of chorea in the hospital at one ia the first case, it could aot be said that the 
time. This frequency of the disease in this | seat of the disease was in the pineal gland, 
and similar towns was dependant upon the although the tamour there situated might 
fact of the manufacturing classes being deli- | have been the exciting cause. Ia the second 
cate, subject to rheumatic and other dis- case, the disorganisation was the result and 
eases of the joints, frequently accompanied not the cause of the chorea, He had seea 
by heart-affection, in which subjects chorea | very aggravated cases of chorea from prick- 
was very common, With regard to the | ing the finger with the point of the scissors; 
pathology of the disease, he believed that it this produced chorea by bringing into action 
depended primarily on irritation in the ali- | some peculiar condition of the nervous sys- 
mentary caval; this irritation was trans- | tem, which predisposed persons to this dis- 
mitted to the origin of the nerves coming off ease. He would ask physicians whether, 
from the spinal cord, which, itself, be-| in all cases of chorea, there was not some 
coming thereby affected, the irritation to the | peculiarity in the nervous system, which, 
voluntary muscles and the involuntary mo- | although attendant with remarkable results 
tions were produced. With regard to the | during life, was not detectable by the knife 
conaection of chorea with pericarditis, he of the anatomist. He was inclined to doubt 
had, as long ago as 1820, recorded the case | whether the motions in chorea were invo- 
of a boy, eight or nine years of age, who, | luntary ; he thought, om the contrary, that 
after being cured of arthritic rheumatism volition was present, but was wrongly di- 
with pericarditis, was attacked by chorea. rected. Io the early stages of chorea we 
Oa this, tenderness of the spina! column | found patients pricking and biting their 
supervened, which was treated by local | finger-ends; these motions were voluntary, 
depletion and counter-irritants without re-| aod were quickly succeeded by the irregu- 
lief; and universal paralysis, which was ter-| lar movements of the more developed dis- 
minated by death, came on. Lesions of the ease. It was a condition which was similar 
heart and spine were found; these were | to that which existed in hysteria, ia which 
marks of old inflammation of the arachnoid, | the patient allowed volition to be exercised 
which was coated by coagulable lymph,| when it should not: so in hysterical para- 
and pressed upon the cord through its | lysis there was no loss of power, bat the pa- 
entire extent; marks of pericarditis were | tient did not attempt to exercise the power 
present. In chorea, inflammation of the | of volition. He differed with Dr. Addison 
spinal theca, attended by effusion and para- | respecting the statement he had made in re- 
lysis, sometimes supervened ; buat this was no | ference to the diagnosis of spinal disease. 
proof that the chorea arose from disease of This affection was not always so readily dis- 
the membranes, or of the cord itself. Ina | tinguished by the presence of the symptoms 
the case he had detailed the cord itself was | Dr. A. bad alluded to; he had attended a 
healthy, though pressed on by the effused | case some time since in which it was fora 
matter, He had not met with a second case | long time doubtful whether the disease was 
of chorea connected with pericarditis until hysteria, or of a more serious character, In 
lately ; but the case now related, aud pub | the last stage, however, paralysis and invo- 
lished io 1820, gave him a priority in this luntary motions in the lower limbs came on, 
matter over Dr, Bright, who brought a) and the patient sunk. It appeared on exa- 
paper before the society some sessions ago, | mination that the disease bad commenced 
in which the conection ia question was! in the lower part of the cord itself, which 
advanced asa novel observation. He did was fouod in a softened state, and that the 
not believe that chorea was ao inflammatory | meninges had become but slightly and se- 
disease, for although purgatives removed | condarily effected. 
the irritation ia the bowels, and thereby the Dr. Kixeston remarked, that it appeared 
more urgeat symptoms of the affection, yet | probable that where there was a predispo- 
the preparations of iron were necessary to| sition in the nervous system, movements 
effect a perfect cure. more or less resembling those of chorea 
Sir B. C. Bropte believed that chorea | might be excited by any local irritation re- 
was a disease of the nervous system gene- | flected through the medium of the medulla 
rally, and was not confined to any particular | oblongata and spinalis. A woman, aged 
jon of it. A girl died some years since | 35, who had been a patient at a dispensary, 
St. George's Hospital with chorea, the | and under his care, had for thirty years suf- 
body was carefully examined, and the only | fered from a violent and incessant move- 
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ment of the right upper extremity, in conse- 
quence of an injury of that elbow, which 
was followed by ulceration and discharge 
of portions of bone, with which she had 
been affected while in astate of great nervous 
debility, after hooping-cough. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Mr. Greoory Suita, President. 


RESPIRATION IN AN EARLY FOLTUS,— JAUNDICE 
AND TUMBLING. 


Dr. Grey had examined the lungs of the 
foetuses of about the fifth and a half month 
of gestation, which Mr. Streeter exhibited 
at the last meeting of the society with the 
object of deciding whether either of them 
had breathed, Mr. Streeter having observed 
respiratory movements in both of them, On 
examination, it was found that the langs of 
the larger foetus had not received air. The 
entire of this fortus weighed 9106 grains; 
the proportion which the lungs bore to the 
whole being as 1 to 73. The lungs sunk in 
water. On inspecting the lungs of the lesser 
foetus, which was not half the weight of the 
other, it was found that they had received 
air into them, a great number of respiratory 
poiats being observable, and tested to be 
such by being placed in the field of the 
microscope. These lungs oo being placed 
in water also sunk; when the lobes were 
separated, they sunk also; but a portion of 
the middie lobe, when separated from the 
other part, floated. This fortus weighed 
4594 grains; the proportion the lungs bore 
to the entire body being Lto 121. On exa. 
mining these respiratory points minutely, it 
was found in opposition to Devergie, who 
had stated that they were four-celled and 
stellated; that in some of them there were 
not so masy as four cells, and in others 
more than that number, and of very irregular 
shape. These points were easily distin- 
guishable from the vesicles which were 
the result of putrefaction, but erroneously 
considered to be dependent on congenital 
emphysema, both by their appearance and 
situation. The points were clearly seen to 
be imperfectly developed air-cells, while 
the patrefactive vesicles were contained 
between the external cellalar membrane of 
the lungs and the pleura covering it; and 
they also resembled injections of quick- 
silver. He had examined the membranes, 
and found that Mr. Streeter had been strictly 
correct in announcing, at the previous meet- 
ing, that there was only one chorion, while 
there were two amnia, 


JAUNDICE. 
Mr. Roptns inquired if any member had 
seen cases of congenital jaundice. He bad 
seen many children whose skin were quite 


quired whether this “ jaundice” might be 
the result of the passage of the child from 
the womb, as he had come to this opinion 
from observing that tamblers were subject 
to jaundice. 

A discussion of some length on jaundice, 
its causes, effect, and cure, followed; in the 
course of which, Dr. Johnson stated that he 
had, in some very bad cases of jaundi 
administered inspissated ox-gall in doses 
five grains, gradually increased to ten grains, 
three times a-day, with the best effect. He 
explained the action of the remedy, on the 
principle that the ox-bile was the best sub- 
stitute that could be foued for the human 
secretion. 


ROYAL MEDICO-BOTANICAL 
SOCIETY. 
December 18, 1840. 
BRANDY AND SALT. 


Dr. Fanre made some remarks on the 
various kinds of aloes. 

Mr. Icirr stated, in reference to a ques- 
tion which had been put by a member as to 
the eflicacy of brandy and salt, that a cele- 
brated surgeon had informed him of a case 
to which be had been called, of a person who 
hed been taking brandy and salt internally 
for suppression of urine, and bed nearly lost 
his life in consequence; the symptoms of 
the disease having been so dreadfully aggra- 
vated that he was almost moribuad, and was 
saved with difficulty. He, Mr. Iliff, su 
posed the mixture acted externally y 
as a couoter-irritant. 

Dr. Sicmonp observed, that the remedy 
was by po means a new one, as Paracelsus 
recommends a mixture of common salt and 
alcohol, and as an external application, 


NORTH OF ENGLAND MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Council met on Wednesday last, (Dr, 
Heaptam, President, in the chair.) when 
after the transaction of other business had 
been concluded, the Medical- Profession Bill 
proposed to be introduced into the House of 
Commons by Bensamtn Hawes, Esq., M.P., 
was taken into consideration: and it was 
resolved unanimously :— 

“ That the Council have much pleasare in 
expressing their approbation of the principles 
which have been observed in the construc- 
tion of this Bill, 

“1. Because the Bill proposes to institate 
a registry of all persons, who are, at this 
time, or may hereafter become, legally quali- 
fied to practise the art of medicine in the 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
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“2. Because it provides for the consolida- 
tion and organisation of the profession, by 
incorperating the qualified members thereof, 
and by entrusting the administration of me- 
dical affairs to three Representative Couo- 
cils—one in England, a second io Scotland, 
and a third in Ireland. 

“3. Because it proposes to confer upon 
Alt qualified practitioners of medicine, equal 
rights, immunities, and privileges. 

“4. Because it contemplates providing the 
United Kingdom with a duly-certificated 
body of medical practitioners, by requiring 
all persons who shall be engaged in medical 
practice, to be licensed by one or other of the 
Councils, 

“5. Because it proposes to afford protec- 
tion to the public against the dangerous prac- 
tices of ignorant pretenders to medical know- 
ledge, and to vindicate the rights and privi- 
leges of the qualified practitioner, by render- 
ing it penal for any one to practise medicine 
without the licence of one or other of the 
aforesaid Councils, 

“6. Because it makes provision for insar- 
ing uniformity in the qualification of att me- 
dical practitioners, by obliging the Councils 
to examine all candidates for their licence ; 
and by the election of a Senate, to which is 
to be entrasted the framing of by-laws for 
regulating, in all respects, the education of 
students, and the examination of candidates 
for diplomas of qualification to practise the 
art of medicine; such persons only as shall 
comply with the by-laws of the Senate 
being admissible to examination for a di- 
ploma; which examination is, in every re- 
spect, to be conducted in the manner pre- 
scribed by such by-laws as aforesaid.* 

“7. Because it proposes to place the sci- 
ence and practice of Pharmacy under proper 
superiatendence, by requiring all chemists 
and druggists to hold the licence of one or 

* The powers which according to the 28th 
claase of this Bill, would be confided to the 
Councils and Senate, whilst they would ob- 
viously tend to secure professional compe- 
tence, and uniformity in the qualification of 
medical practitioners in all parts of the 
United Kingdom irrespectively, would not 
deprive any existing university, college, or 
hall, of the power to educate and to examine 
medical students; for by the concluding part 
of the clause, all candidates applying to be 
examined by the Councils, would be com- 
pelled to produce evidence of having taken 
a degree in medicine, or having passed an ex- 
amination io medicine or surgery, before one 
or other of the institutions entitled to grant 
a diploma, certificate, or letters-testimonial, 
at the time of the passing of this Act. No 
university, college, or hall, would, however, 
) oad the publication of the by-laws of the 

ate), have power to grant any diploma, 
certificate, or licence, except under the provi- 
sions contained in this Act. 
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other of the Councils; and by rendering it 
imperative on all persons who shall not have 
carried on the business of a chemist or drug- 
gist prior to the passing of this Act, to under- 
go an examination in accordance with the 
by-laws of the Senate, before receiving the 
licence of the Council, 

“8. Because it provides for the publica- 
tion of a Barrisn Pharmacopeia.” 

The Council, in stating their general appro- 
bation of the principles embodied in the Bill 
of Mr. Hawes, and some of the more impor- 
tant features of that measure, beg to be un- 
derstood as not by any means giving their 
implicit and unconditional assent to the whole 
of the propositions therein contained, Some 
of them would undoubtedly require to be re- 
considered, before bringing the Bill into Par- 
liament ; others to be amended, or perhaps 
entirely withdrawn; and in some respects» 
the Bill is defective on the ground of omission, 

In the present position of medical affairs, 
and in the anticipation of a third Medical 
Bill, it would be eminently unwise and im- 
pradent io this association to pledge itself 
to the support of any particular measure ; 
and the Council would strongly urge upon 
their brethren, in all parts of the kiagdom» 
the expediency of withholding their positive 
adherence to any given plan of medical re- 
form, until opportunity have been afforded 
the profession of ascertaining the number and 
nature of the Bills which are likely to be 
submitted to Parliament. 

The Council are furthermore of opinion, 
that a strenuous effort should be made to 
procure the introduction into the Legislature 
of one BILL, andef one onty. With this end in 
view, and in the hope of adapting such Bill, 
as far as possible, to the exigencies both of 
the public and of the profession, they give 
their cordial assent to the proposal of the 
British Medical Association, that delegates 
should be chosen by the different associa- 
tions, to meet in London for the purpose of 
advancing the progress of medical legisla- 
tion in the next session of Parliament, 

A letter having been read from the secre- 
tary of the British Medical Association, re- 
lative to the appointment of delegates, it was 
resolved unanimously, on the motion of Sir 
Joun Fire, of Newcastle, seconded by Dr. 
Brown, of Sunderland, “ That this Council 
do authorise their secretary to proceed to 
London, as a delegate from this association, 
appointed to co-operate with the representa- 
tives of other medical associations of the 
United Kingdom, in promoting the advance- 


meat of medical legislation.” 


= 
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THE 
ROYAL HOSPITALS OF 
BRIDEWELL AND BETHLEM., 


To the President of Bethlem Hospital. 
Sin:—Amongst the splendid monuments 
of the munificeace of our forefathers in the 
cause of charity, the two royal hospitals. 
over which you preside take a high and dis- 


The Parliamentary Report affords facili- 
ties to these inquiries which have hitherto 
baflled the most acute and resolute investi- 
gator; aod it may not be amiss before we 
enter into the present management of the 
hospital to recall the attentivn of yourself 
and the governors to the inquiry and report 
in 1814, as a warning against implicit confi- 
dence in the statements of the officers of the 
hospital, and a salutary check upon the na- 


tinguished rank ; but whilst by their wealth | tural bias to support the existing order of 
and grandeur they gratify our national pride, | things. It is impossible to set forth the 
they forcibly illustrate the impolicy of con- | whole of this interesting evidence which oc- 
tiaving unimproved a constitution or go- | cupies nine folio pages (506 to 515) of the 
verameat coeval with their origin, but in- Parliamentary Report; but a few extracts 
consistent with the habits and usages of | will be sufficient for the purpose in view. 

the present times. With the royal hospi- The charge was twofold ; viz., a general 
tal of Bridewell it is not my intention to in-| charge of cruelty and mismanagement to- 
terfere. The proceedings there, however! wards the patients in the hospital; and a 
important in the investigation of the causes particular one of having confined one patient 
of crime, and in the improvement of our | (James Norris) in irons for many years, * in 
criminal code, would be out of place in the a manner repagnant to humanity.” The 
pages of a medical journal, It is with the charge had found its way into the public 
royal hospital of Bethlem only that I propose papers ; a committee, consisting of the pre- 
to deal. I am desirous of the opportunity  sident, the treasurer, three noblemen, aod 
of addressing to you a few letters upon the | fourteen gentlemen of undoubted probity, 
government of that magnificent charity: dic- were appointed to examine into its trath, 
tated, I trust, in the spirit of candour and | They examined “ the physician, the apothe- 
fairness; but in the avowed hope of draw-| cary, the steward, and keepers of the hospi- 
ing the attention of the governors to its pre- ital,” aod theregpon made an vnanimous 
sent torpid condition, and rousing them to! report, that “ with respect to the general 


exercise that energy which the spirit of the | 
age demands, 
Until recently the proceedings of Bethlem | 
have been a sealed book to the British pub- | 
lic. The scanty information contained in 
the annual statements of the medica! officers 
and the balance-sheets of the auditors af- 
ford no aid to the cause of science aod huma- 
nity. The Parliamentary Report of the Com- 
missioners for Public Charities gave the first 
insight into the real condition of the hospi- 
tal; and the extraordinary interest now ex-_ 
cited by the recent reports of the Hanwell 
Asylum, the great improvements in the 
treatment of the insane, and some circum- 
stances now before the public connected 
with the internal discipline of the hospital 
itself, render this a peculiarly fitting oppor- 
tunity for a calm and temperate inyuiry into 
its real state and condition ; an examination 
into the manner in which the governors dis- 


charge of cruelty and bad management, no 
foundation whatever existed ;" that * every 
attention had, on the contrary. been paid in 
the hospital to the cleanliness, the health, 
and the comforts of the patients confined 
therein; and every degree of indulgence, 
consistent with the security of the patieots, 
and the safety of those employed, has been 
observed ;" and with respect to the particular 


' case of James Norris, (after some statements 


to prove that he was a dangerous lunatic 
and required restraint, and an account of 
the nature of such restraint,) they further 
reported that the apparatus used was * upon 
the whole rather merciful and hamane, than 
a rigorous and severe imposition,” and that 
“no better mode could have been devised 
for securing a patient of so dangerous a de- 
scription with equal advantage to bimself;” 


‘whilst the general conclusion of the report 


was in the following words:—* Upon the 


charge their important duties ; and the sug- | whole, this committee are of opinion that it 
gestions of alterations and improvements in| cannot be satisfactorily established, that 
its management and care. In conducting | either any cruelties have been ever practised 
this inquiry all feelings of a personal or in Bethlem Hospital, as has been recently 
party nature must be avoided, A perusal stated, or that the case of James Norris in 
of the list of governors is alone sufficient to particular, which has been selected as an 
satisfy the most prejudiced objector, that | instance io support of such statement, affords 
no abuse will be wilfully upheld ; and that | aey proof to that effect; and upon the fullest 
if Bethlem does not take that rank in public | consideration which the committee has been 
estimation to which, by its wealth, its able to give to the charge, as comprising 
power, and its respectability, it is entitled, both these particulars, they beg leave to 
itis because of the slaggish nature of its! represent it to the court of governors, as 
coustitution, and the unhesitating belief of its | their decided opimion, that no foundation 
members that all is rightly done when all is| whatever exists for the imputation which 
rightly intended, has been made; and that, on the contrary, 
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the general management of the hospital, as 
affectiog the health, the cleanliness, aad the 
comfort of the patieats, is of a nature credi- 
ble to the governors and others concerned 
in its administration, aad such as would not 
suffer from a comparison with any other ia- 
stitution of a similar description,” * 

I will now add a few extracts from the 
evidence produced upon a subsequent Par- 
liameatary investigation iato the same charge, 
which ended in the dismissal of the physi- 
cian and apothecary ; and close my letter. 

1, With respect to the general manage- 
ment of the hospital. 

* Io the men’s wing in the side room, six 
patients were chained close to the wall, 
aod five handcuffed ; all were naked, except 
as to the blanket-gowa, or small rug, on 
their shoulders.” 

* Those who were not walking about or 
chained to their side rooms, were lying stark 
naked upon straw on their bedsteads, each 
in a separate cell, with a single bianket or 
rug, in which the patient usually lay bad- 
died up, as if impatient of cold, and gene- 
rally chained to the bed-place, in the shape 
of a trough.” 

* One of the side rooms in the female gal- 
leries contained about ten patients, each 
chained by ove arm or leg to the wall, the 
chain allowing them merely to stand up by 
the bench or form fixed to the wall, or sit 
down on it. The sakedoess of each patient 
was covered by a blanket-gown only. The 
feet, even, were naked.” 

2. With respect to James Norris. 

Ia one of the cells, in the lower gallery, 
we saw William Norris; he stated himself 
to be fifty-five years of age, and that he had 
been confioed about fourteen years; that, 
in consequence of attempting to defend him- 
self, from what he conceived the improper 
treatment of his keeper, he was fastened 
by a long chain, which passed through a par- 
tition, and enabled the keeper, by going into 
the next cell, to draw him close to the wall 
at pleasure ; that, to prevent this, Norris 
muffied the chaia with straw, so as to hinder 
its passing through the wall; that he after- 
wards was coniined in the manner we saw 
him, uamely,a stout iron ring was riveted 
round his neck, from which a short chain 
passed to a ring made to slide upwards or 
downwards on an upright, massive, iron 
bar, more than six feet high, inserted into 
the wall ; round bis body a strong iron bar, 
about two inches wide, was riveted ; on each 
side the bar was a circular projection, 
which, being fashioned to, and inclosing 


* The history and result of this iovestiga- 
tiou very closely resembles the late case of 
A. B., a lunatic, said to have been locked 
into a dark cell for striking an officer of 
the establishment,— (Vide Lancer, vol, i., 
1540-41, p, 342.)—Ep. L, 


each of his arms, pinioned them close to 
his sides, This waist-bar was secured by 
two similar bars, which, passing over his 
shoulders, were riveted to the waist-bar, 
both before and behind. The iron ring round 
his neck was connected to the bars on his 
shoulders by a double link ; from each of 
these bars another short chain passed to the 
ring on the upright iron bar. We were ia- 
formed he was enabled to raise himself so 
as to stand against the wall on the pillow 
of his bed, in the trough-bed in which he 
lay ; bat it was impossible for him to ad- 
vaoce from the wall in which the iron bar 
is soldered, on account of the shortness of 
- chain, which was only twelve inches 
ong.” 

“ It was, I conceive, equally out of his 
power to repose in any other position than 
on his back, the projections which on each 
side of the waist-bar ioclosed his arms ren- 
dering it impossible for him to lie on his 
side, even if the length of the chains from 
bis neck and shoniders would permit it, 
His right leg was chained to the trongh, in 
which he had remained thus encaged and 
chained more than twelve years.” 

It is not intended, by the production of 
these extracts, to insinuate that practices 
such as these at this time exist, or would 
be for an instant tolerated in the hospi- 
tal; but it is not an unfair inference that 
the managing body, being now constituted 
as it then was, may, like its predeces- 
sors, be lagging in the race of improve- 
meat, aod reluctant to admit that any abuses 
can exist; and, at all events, the blush which 
the perusal of these extracts must call into 
the face of the present governors, will tend 
to correct the opision that their management 
is perfect, and may cause them to listen, 
without impatience, to observations and sug- 
gestions made in the spirit of fairness, and 
having no object but to draw forth their 
energies, and place them in their proper 
rank in the estimation of the public. Iam, 


Sir, yours, &c. 
Puttanturoros. 
London, December 17, 1840. 


ON THE PROPER MODE OF TREAT- 
MENT OF INSANITY. 
BY PHILALETHES, 


Tuere is a disposition in the human mind 
to pass to extremes of opinion, nay, from one 
extreme to the opposite one. The presump- 
tion, a priori, is, that both are wrong. I know 
a medical gentleman who boasts that for 
years he has never prescribed blood-letting ; 
I know another who asserts that he never 
goes to a labour without being furnished with 
the secale cornutum (a modern crotchet ! 
That these gentlemen scramble through 
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existence, without the injuries they indict 
being detected by their patients, the public, 
or themselves, I can readily conceive; but 
that injuries are inflicted by the neglect of | 
one important remedy ia the first case, and 
the abuse of another in the second, | am | 
certain, 

So I can perfectly understand that that 
part of the report of the distinguished phy- 
sician of the asylum at Haaowell, which 
states, ** The use of the strait-waistcoat, the 
muff, the restraint-chair, and of every kiod 
of strap and chain” (were chains used! proh 
pudor !) “designed to restrain muscular mo- 
tion, was discontioued on the 2ist of Sep- 
tember, 1839, and has never been resumed,” 
may be perfectly correct; but that it involves 
the rejection of a very important and an in- 
valuable remedy,—a remedy often essential 
to the security and the recovery of maniacal 
patients, I am equally certain. 

ere is something very specious in the 
proposal of the non-restraint system. It ap- 
peals to our best feelings, ever ready to re- 
spond to what appears to be the cause of 
humanity and benevolence. But what says 
our calmer judgment? 

I beg to be permitted to repeat, that in ad- 
vocating certain forms of restraint, I advocate 
them not as permissible merely, but as in-| 
dispensable, if we regard the real good of our 
patient. On grounds entirely physiological, | 
I am persuaded that the proportion of reco- 
veries will be augmented, and that of deaths | 


(and of cases of what is worse than death—| 


imbecility) diminished, by the proper aad 
jadicious use of this means. 

I have known cases of typhus fever, of de- 
lirium tremens, of puerperal delirium, in 
which, but for the restraint of the strait- 
waistcoat, the patients would have passed 
into a state of fatal exhaustion of the nervous 
system, induced by their constant muscular 
efforts. The mere upright position, which 


The real question is, not whether restraint 
can be dispensed with (watchful care may, 
with an oecasional exception, prevent sui- 
cide, &c.), but whether such restraint as 
that afforded by the strait-waistcoat can be 
beneficially dispensed with? 

The patient who obstinately persists in 
rising from his bed, and ia standing in his 
shirt op the floor, must be kept comfortably 
warm in bed, by means of the strait-waist- 
coat and, if necessary, the ankle-strap. 

The patient who as obstinately persists in 
leaving his chair and maintaining the erect 
position, until he turns wan with effort and 
fatigue, and his ankles swell from impaired 
circulation, must be restrained in his chair 
by means of a leathern girdle. 

The patient who refases food, must be fed 
by force. The patient who would swallow 
his own ordure, must be forcibly prevented. 
In both these cases, the chair-strap may be 
absolutely necessary. 

These things must be done for the sake of 
the patient, and in the name of humanity and 
common sense, They are preventives of 
evil; they act as opiates,and are our best 
remedies. 

Need I say that while I advocate this sys- 
tem of beneficent restraint, L abhor the crael- 
ties formerly practised oa the helpless lana- 
tic? *J'en ai le coeur navré!" They were a 
disgrace at once to our profession and to ha- 
mae oature, [ would not entrust the use even 
of the sirait-waisteoat to persons beneath the 
rank of “ batchers aod bakers” in education 


;and feeling, any more than I would entrast 


the gorget or the lancet to the barbers, or 
our more important and powerful remedies 
to the chemist and druggist. 

Dec. 7, 1840. 

P.S.—As a further argument for passing 
the cesophageal tube through the nostrils, I 
may mention that the patient has sometimes 
suddenly freed himself from the instrament 


they will assume, unless restrained, is dan-| by which his mouth is kept open, and bitten 
gerous; it has led to sudden dissolution. | through the stomach-tube. This accident is 
I have known the strait-waisteoat, in such | prevented by adopting the plan last proposed. 


cases, induce an almost immediate calm, and, 
eventually, quiet sleep. 

I have known cases of violent mania, in| 
which the patient would have struggled for. 
hours, and have sunk at last from muscular 
effort and fatigue, and the erect positioa long 
sustained in which the strait-waistcoat has 
speedily induced quietude and repose, and 
been the means not only of diminishiog the 
immediate danger to the patient himself and 
te others, but of subduing the cerebral ex- 
citement itself, oa which the remoter danger 
of confirmed mania, of imbecility, or of dis- 
solution, depends. Here restraint, the gen-| 
tlest effectual restraint, of course, is an ano- 
dyne, an invaluable remedy, on which the | 
probability of life and of cure rests. To re- 
ject such a remedy is not less irrational than 
to reject opium in pain, or blood-letting in 
poeumonia, 


THE HUMANE SYSTEM 
of 


TREATING THE INSANE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Stx:—The subject of insanity, and its 
treatment, has been so often alladed to in 
your valuable Journal, that I hope I need 
not apologise for the liberty I take in re- 
“questing you to have the kindness to afford 
| this letter, and the mevical part of the ac- 
| companying retarn and report ® of the Not- 

* An abstract of the retarn and of the report 
appeared in our Number for last week, 
407.—Eb, L. 
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tingham Lunatic Asylam, a place in it also. 
The total abolition of personal restraint in the 
treatment of insanity has now become a 
question of great general interest, not only 
owing to the discussion which it has elicited 
ia the medical periodicals, but also from the 
warm manoer ia which it was supported by 
some, and opposed by others, at the last 
meeting of the Middlesex magistrates. The 
importance of the Hanwell or Middlesex 
Asylam, from the aumber of its inmates, aad 
the high reputation of the physician who 
directs it, renders any discussion on the prac- 
tice adopted there exceedingly interesting, 
aud makes it incumbent on all persons who 
ought, from the nature of the situations they 
hold, to be capable of forming just opiaions 
on the subject, to communicate them to the 
profession with as little delay as possible. 
Mr. Hill, the late director of the Lincola 
Asylam, was the first to broach the total 
abolition doctrine in this country, aad, as 
such, he deserves some credit, inasmuch as, 
although it may not be foand practicable to 
the full extent of its meaning, yet, by rousing 
the attention of persoas io charge of lunatics 
to the consideration of the subject, mach 
good has and will be the result. This gen- 


tleman, in his little work, headed “ Total 
Abolition of Personal Restraint in the Treat- 
meat of the Insane,”’ says, at page 21," 1 
wish to complete that which Pinel begun ; 
I assert, then, in plain and distinct terms, 
that, in a properly-consiructed building, with 


a sufficient number of suitable attendants, 
restraint is pever necessary, never justifiable, 
aad always injurious, in all cases of lunacy 
whatsoever.” Mr. Hill has, by this declara- 
tion, as it were, nailed his colours to the 
mast-head, and staked his reputation on its 
truth; bat I fear that, like many young 
men who write early in life, he has been led 
away either by ill-advisers, or by a desire to 
become the founder of a new system, ia the 
vain hope of sharing with the hamane and 
enlightened Pinel his just claims to immor- 
tality. Io the twenty-ninth report of the 
Nottingham General Lunatic Asylam, the 
director of the institution and I stated our 
Opinions on this subject in the following 
terms :—*“* We cannot, however, conclude, 
without alluding to what we expressed io 
our reports of last year, with regard to the 
Utopian proposal of the total abolition of all 
restraint in the treatment of insanity, as has 
been advocated in a recent publication, We 
do so, because we are still of opinion that 
it is, like all other extremes, neither jadi- 
cious nor practicable; our experience, on 
the contrary, while it teaches us to condemo 
all unnecessary restraint, has led us to con- 
sider its well-timed application, as being not 
uofrequently peculiarly useful as a powerfal 
agent in the moral treatment of insanity ; 
and, further, we assert that cases do occur 
in which it is impossible to dispense with it 
without exposing the patieat to immivent 
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danger: we would instance one which was 
successfally treated in our asylum ; the sub- 
ject of it had, previous to admission, di- 
vided several rings of the trachea, and di- 
rected every effort which the most obstinate 
suicidal delusion could saggest, to tear open 
the lips of the wound; in such a case the 
prevention of the approximation of the 
hands to the wound must be regarded as 
indispensable, We would ask them, whether 
this could be effected, for several days toge- 
ther, by means so little likely to excite irri- 
tation as by mechanical restraint? Certainly, 
no one conversant with human nature would 
propose having the hands of the patient heid 
by attendants, the most irritating of all spe- 
cies of restraiat, in lieu of having recourse 
to sach mild and effectual preventives as 
the belt and gloves are known to be.” In 
our report for the present year, as may be 
seen, we expressed our persistency in these 
opinions, and in order to define more clearly 
what we meant “ by the personal restraints 
which we sometimes deem indispensable, 
we stated that we meant the restriction,” 
more or less, of some of the motions of the 
body or its members; and, had the space 
allotted for our report admitted its iusertion, 
we should have given the history of the 
seventh case alluded to in our obituary 
table for this year, in which the maniacal 
symptoms first manifested themselves by ao 
irresistible desire in the individual to raa, 
like an infuriated ball, head foremost against 
the wall of his apartment, and on being 
prevented doing so, he immediately directed 
all his energies to emasculate himself by 
torsion ; all this violence was accompanied 
by constant efforts to bite not only the 
attendants who were employed in protecting 
him, but his own flesh, ia the most frightful 
manoer. Under such distressing circum- 
stances, we did not hesitate to risk incurring 
the censure of Mr. Hill's sweeping assertion, 
that “restraint is never necessary, never 
justifiable, and always injarious, in all 
cases of lunacy whatsoever ;” we placed our 
unfortunate patient in a staffed chair, and 
secured him ia it in such a manoer as, with- 
out giving him any pain, to counteract his 
cootinned efforts to injare himself; we were 
also obliged, from the intensity of bis desire, 
and his unceasing efforts to strike his head 
against the sides and back of the chair, al- 
though they were well staffed, to fasten 
three pillows to them, so as to prevent in- 
jury, while he was kept constantly under 
the surveillance of an intelligent keeper. I 
could addace many other cases of insanity, 
which, if not induced, were at least kept up 
and aggravated by certain practices which 
can only be prevented during the night by 
restricting the movements of the hands; but 
the two cases above detailed will, I trust, 
he sufficient to show the propriety, as well 
as the absolute necessity, of our practice in 
particular instances, and, at the same time, 


demonstrate the fatility of Mr. Hill's bold 
assertion. 

Having, as I conceive, established the 
propriety of the application of personal re- 
straint in certain cases of insanity, whatever 
may be the construction of the building, or 
the nature of the surveillance, I feel it to be 
necessary to define the limits within which 
its application is admissible ; I hold, then, 
that in a properly-constructed building, with 
a sufiicient number of suitable attendants, 
personal restraint is never absolutely neces- 
sary, except in cases in which patients can- 
not be otherwise advantageously prevented 
from injuring themselves; but under all such 
circumstances mechanical restraint is much 
less irritating, and by far preferable to that 
imposed by the hands of keepers. Personal 
restraint is not necessary to be had recourse 
to, in order to prevent a patient from injuring 
others. The construction of the building, and 
a sufficient number of suitable attendants to 
exercise due surveillance, ought always to 
supersede the necessity of having recourse 
to such a measure. 

Although personal restraint may pot be 
found to be absolutely necessary, except in 
the cases above alluded to, it has been 
thought by many individuals of great expe- 
rience, that it may be advantageously used 
to arrest or diminish the degree of excite- 
meot kept up by allowing a patient to fol- 
low the extravagance of his fancies in a 
violent paroxysm of mania; and I certainly 
have witnessed its good effects when used 
with such a view. I am aware, also, that 
gentlemen of equally high authority are of 
opinion that the nervous energy is sooner ex- 
hausted, and the paroxysms shortened, by 
seclusion. I shall not venture to offer a 
decided opinion on this important question, 
as I conceive it can only be fairly set at rest 
by the test of experience and attentive ob- 
servation. I am, however, a decided advocate 
for the occasional application of personal 
restraint, with seclusion for a_ limited 
period, as a means to check obstinate and 
vicious propensities in certain cases of mo- 
nomania and moral insapity, in which a 
suflicient degree of reason remains to enable 
individuals to fear its reapplication ; I prefer 
it much to the indiscriminate use of the 
shower-bath, resorted to in some establish- 
ments for this purpose, as the bath cannot 
be equally appropriate in all consitutions. 

I fear I have trespassed in extending this 
communication beyond the limits suited to 
your pages; but Tam sure you will agree 
with me, that the time has fully arrived when 
it has become imperative on medical men, 
who may have the charge of lunatic esta- 
blishments, to publish the results of their ex- 
perience, so as to enable the profession to 
arrive at the practical conclusions which 
may be found most conducive to the cause 
of humanity. In the hope that this consum- 
mation may be attained through the medium 
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of your very widely-diffased publication, I 
have the bonour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 
Anprew Brake, M.D., Physician to the 
Nottiogham Geoeral Lunatic Asylum, 


THE 
MORAL EFFECTS OF RESTRAINT 


ON THE INSANE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str:—First,a word with “ A Looxer-on.” 
In his last communication, he says I have 
“ abandoned the system of coercion in its 
ordinary sense.” Now this might lead your 
readers to infer, though unintentionally, 
that I had previously used or supported it; 
neither of which have I ever done. 
opinions I hold upon the subject have not 
been formed to suit the feelings of the day, 
but from having witnessed for twenty years 
the beneficial results of the system I advo- 
cate. I bave always expressed myself for- 
cibly on the injustice of trusting patients to 
keepers, and L equally abominate, with bim, 
coercive chairs, chains, irons, &c., none of 
which have I ever used, or (I am happy to 
say), seen used in this house, though I know, 
perhaps better than “ A Looker-on,” the 
scandalous cruelties that have been practised 
by such means elsewhere. 

I am open to conviction; and when I am 
convinced that the total abolition of restraint 
is more fruitful in its results than the plao I 
at present use, I shall adopt it, but not till 
then, I require facts upon which to form a 
judgment, not plausible arguments. I use, 
medicinally, in practice, such methods as, I 
trust, would be used for me were I similarly 
afflicted, and which I am persuaded, by long 
experience, never can be discreetly dispensed 
with, 

As a proof of the moral effects of restraint, 
I send you the following incideat which has 
happened to me this week :—The patient 1 
mentioned in my last communication, again 
objected, on the 12th instant, to remain in 
bed; my brother, who was attending on him, 
sat by his bedside more than an hour, per- 
suading him to do so, but to no purpose; 
at last he put on the ankle-straps, his hands 
and body being left perfectly at liberty ; 
the straps were not fastened to the bedstead, 
The patient offered no further resistance! 
He soon became calm, and ion an bour the 
straps were removed, 

The following night, the same thing oc- 
curred ; on this occasion only one strap was 
buckled. On the 14th he once more refused 
to remain in bed; I held him for a few 
minutes, and then placed the ankle-straps 
gently on his legs unfastened! With this he 
appeared perfectly contented, and laid him- 
self quietly down to rest! I adopted the 
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regularly twice or thrice a-day, the excre- 


tions from which were sometimes healthy, 


"This is certainly an extraordinary case. | and sometimes otherwise; the general health 
Whether it would have been more beneficial | appeared to be declining. 


to my patient to allow him to suffer from 


I ordered two grains of the a 
a 


cold and want of rest, or to adopt the reme-| chalk powder night and morning ; 
dies I have thas briefly, though truly, stated, consisting of sulphate of zine, super- 


I leave, Sir, to your readers to decide. Per- 


acetate of lead and water to bathe the head 


haps “ A Looxer-on,” too, may answer my with, ia order to allay the itching ; a poul- 


query. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Artuur STILWELL, 
Moorcroft House, 
Dec. 16, 


DEATH FROM PORRIGO LARVALIS, 
OR CRUSTA LACTEA. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sir:—Should you deem the following 
case worthy of insertion in your valuable 
Journal, you will oblige me by publishing 
it. Ihave the honour to remain, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

R. Davis, Surgeon. 

1, City-road, Finsbury-square, 

Nov. 30, 1840. 


J. F.R., an infant at the breast, only six 
months old, whose parents reside in Galway- 
street, St. Luke’s, was attacked with an 
eczematous eruption on the sealp shortly after 
its birth, fer which it was treated for some 
time without advantage by the medical at- 
tendant of the family ; a circumstance not 
uncommon in this as well as in other affec- 
tions ofthe skin. Having had latterly under 
my own care two or three severe cases of a 
similar description, which appeared to go 
on favourably under the treatment pursued, 
and in consequence of having a patient re- 
siding in the same house with the parents of 
the infant in question, who was cognizant of 
that circumstance, the mother of the child 


was induced to bring it to my house, in| 


order to have my opinion upon the subject. 
When I first saw the child, which was 
upon the 12th of October, the eruption had 
assumed that form which is denominated 
erusta lactea, or porrigo larralis, The whole 
of the head was covered with scabs, which 
were intersected by fissures running in dif- 
ferent directions ; the scalp was a good deal 
inflamed ; there was a purulent discharge 
from the surface; and there was such in- 
tolerable itching, as to prevent the little pa- 
tient from sleeping at night. The face was 
similarly affected, as was also the body, 
but not to sach an extent as the head 
and face, except apon the left side of the 
abdomen, which was thickly set with the 
eruption, and which was considerably in- 
flamed in consequence, The child was rather 
fat, and appeared to suck heartily. There 
was curvature of the spine upon the right 
side to a trifing extent ; the bowels acted 


tice to be applied all over the sealp every 
night uatil the inflammatory action had sub- 


| sided; and a little zine ointment to anoint 


| 


the face with, 

15. Not so much itching ; inflammation of 
scalp a good deal abated ; continue the re- 
medies, 

20. Appearances much the same, rather 
restless agaio at night; continue the reme- 
dies, and let the child have an anodyne at 
bed-time. 

22. Relaxation of the bowels, which was 
kept in check by chalk mixture, and a few 
drops of the tincture of opium. 

25. The relaxation still continues; let 
the absorbent mixture be persevered in. 

28. The child has had no rest since last 
visit, in consequence of the intolerable itch- 
ing; the skin was very mach inflamed, in 
consequence of which there was effusion of 
serum into the cellular tissue of the whole 
surface of the body, but especially into the 
lower extremities, which were constantly 
retracted upon the abdomen ; relaxation still 
continues ; tenderness ex pressed upon making 
pressure on the abdomen; there was great 
irritability of stomach, so that any thing 
taken into that viscus was rejected. In this 
state of affairs I sent the child to Mr. Skey, 
who prescribed an opiate and tonics, aod 
directed that a few drops of brandy should 
be given from time to time to allay the sick- 
ness. 

Nov. 4. Great difficulty of swallowing, in 
consequence of ulceration of the tonsils ; 
there is also difficulty of breathing; the 
kidneys are not performing their duty pro- 
perly, the child having only passed water 
once a-day for the last two days, Upon exa- 
mination of the chest, the respiratory mur- 
mur was found absent at the lower part of 
the left lang, and it elicited a dull sound 
upon percussion. To continue the remedies 
ordered by Mr. Skey, which consisted of a 
grain of mercury with chalk, and half a 
grain of Dover's powder, to be given night 
and morning, and a mixtare, consisting of 
ammonia and tioctare of bark, combined 
with diuretics. 

13. All the symptoms are aggravated ; 
continue the remedies. 

On the 20th the child died. 


Aulopsy. 
I made an examination of the body 
twenty-four hours after death ; the following 


were the morbid appearances which present- 
ed themselves :— 
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The external surface of the body appeared 
ag from the quantity of fidid contained 
the cellalar tissue; there were several 
inflammatory patches apon the skin, pro- 
duced by the eruption, but particularly upon 
the left side of the abdomen and correspond- 
ing thigh, which, when cut into, gave exit 
fo a quantity of serum; the fat was loose 
and granular. 

The Head.—The brain was very pale, there 
was effusion of flaid upon its surface, but 
none into the lateral ventricles; there was 
of the sinuses, 

e fauces, oesophagus, and trachea 
sented nothing 


The Chest.—The heart did not contain a 
drop of blood either in its auricles or ven- 
tricles ; the auricular portion of the right 
auricle was externally as red as scarlet; 
there was effusion into the pericardium, 
The lungs were quite healthy; there were 
bo adhesions between the pleural surface ; 
the left pleural cavity was nearly two-thirds 
filled with serum, which acconnted for the 
difficulty of breathing ; there were no traces 
of inflammation of the pleura ; no adhesions, 
no effusion of lymph; the right pleural 
cavity contained a small quantity of serum, 
whieh was the result of gravitation and in- 
filtration. 


The Abdomen.—The liver was large, soft, 
and granular, presenting the appearance 
which is denominated the gin liver; the 
spleen was highly congested, and when cut 
into, poured forth dark grumous blood. The 
kidneys were in the same condition, tuber- 
culated upon their surface, and very hard to 
the touch; upon dividing them, it felt as 
if the knife was cutting through some carti- 
laginous substance. The divided surfaces 
were of an uniform dark-chocolate colour, 
with the exception of the papilla, which 
were very red and prominent. There was 
an effusion of about half a pint of serum into 
the peritoneal cavity. The lining membrane 
of the stomach and small intestines presented 
a congested appearance. 


There was congestion of the venous sys- 
tem generally, and general infiltration into 
the cellular tissue. 


My reason for sending this case for publi- 
cation in Tue Lancer is, in the first place, 
because I never knew this disease to pro- 
duce death before, although I have seen a 
great many severe cases of it; and in the 
second place, because it is lightly spoken of 
by Bateman, Willan, Rayer, and Willis, all 
of whose works 1 have consulted upon the 
subject. This case was not complicated 
with scarlatina, measies, or small-pox, since 
in that case it would possess no interest, the 
Post-mortem appearances enumerated above 
being the common consequences of death 
from those diseases. 
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PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO DR. 
FORBES, AT CHICHESTER, 


On Tuesday, December Sth, a public 
meeting was held at Chichester, for the 
purpose of presenting Dr. Forbes, who was 
about to take up his residence in London, 
with a service of place, purchased by a sub- 
scription amounting to “ nearly £300.” 

“ The Testimonial” consisted of a dinner 
service and a superb salver, most elaborately 
chased andenriched. In the centre was the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to John 
Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., on bis leaving Chi- 
chester, by the inhabitants of that city and 
neighbourhood, in testimony of his character, 
and in gratitude for his zealous and indefa- 
tigable exertions in behalf of the Chichester 
Infirmary. December, 1840.” 

The Cuateman, W.-C. Newland, Esq., 
rose, and addressing Dr. Forbes, said he bad 
great pleasure, in bis own name and in the 
names of the subscribers, in presenting to 
him the service of plate now before him, as 
a testimonial of their respect and regard, 
both in his private and public capacity. To 
his exertions the city and neighbourhood 
were mainly indebted for that most valuable 
institution, the West Sussex, East Hants, 
and Chichester lofirmary, by which many 
poor and deserving persons have been af- 
forded that relief which under no other cir- 
cumstances they could have obtained. Inde- 
pendently of his efforts on behalf of that esta- 
blishment, they had found him ever ready to 
assist in promoting any other public measure 
which might be conducive to the improve- 
ment of the city, and the benefit of its inha- 
bitants. I (continued Mr. N.) can with 
trath assare you, that you are as much es- 
teemed and respected by the lower classes, 
in gratitude for the kindness and services 
you have shown them, as by those in a 
higher station of life. 

Dr. Forres returned thanks ia an eloquent 
speech; the following sound advice was 
very judiciously given, and deserves atten- 
tion in other places besides Chichester :— 
Forgive me if—at this, the last opportunity I 
may have, I presume to interpose one word, 
by way of advice, respecting the serious 
duty devolving on governors of hospitals in 
selecting their medical officers. I wish to 
impress upon you the great importance to 
the community at large, that such appoint- 
ments should be bestowed on men of ability 
and learning, and not given from motives of 
mere kindness or friendship, or from the 
bias of local interests. The medical staff of 
an hospital always impresses its character 
on the profession in the district. If the 
men composing it are of acknowledged 
talents—if the physicians are distinguished 
for science and learning—if the surgeons are 
skilful anatomists and bold and successful 
operators, they will not only perform their 
duties to the sick and wounded who come 
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under their care in a superior manner, and 
will treat such of their governors as are 
their patients with greater skill, but their 
example will inspire a kindred spirit through- 
out the whole profession with whom they 
are placed in connection, and will, conse- 
queatly, elevate the standard of medical and 
surgical proficiency mach beyond what it 
would otherwise have been had there been 
no hospital among them, It is unnecessary 
to point out to you the converse of this—the 
lamentable consequences of appointing ina- 
dequate officers, I will only say, that if 
such should be the case—which I will not 
believe—io the Chichester Infirmary, be as- 
sured that you would soon bave occasion to 
repent the breach of the golden rule I have 
mentioned—the bitter bread you had cast 
upon the waters would return to you after 
not many days, and your heedlessness would 
suffer a severe retribution in points the 
nearest and dearest to you. 

Mr. Dopp, the senior surgeon of the infir- 
mary, referred to Dr. Forbes’s usefal labours 
as the editor of the “* British and Foreign 
Medical Review,” and gave the doctor a 
good character in his connection with his 
professional brethrea :—I mast be allowed, 
Sir, to take this opportunity of adding my 
testimony to the character of the gentleman 
to do honour to whose merits this meeting 
is assembled. You have mentioned his 
virtues as a man; you have not had the 
same opportunities that I and my medical 
brethren have had of estimating him in his 
medical character, I assure you, Sir, and 
I do so in the name of the profession of this 
city aod neighbourhood, without fear of 
contradiction, we have ever found him in 
private the steady and kind friend, at all 
times ready to assist us with his counsel and 
advice ; and in his public capacity he has 
uniformly exhibited the same open, honour- 
able, manly course of conduct which has 
endeared him to us all, and of which the best 
that I can say is, that I hope we shall ever 
remember it, and do our be-t to tread in the 
same steps. 


NOTE FROM Ma. SERGEANT ADAMS. 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 


Sir :—My attention has been directed to 
the following passage, in your Number of 
the 12th inst.:—* When he (Mr. Sergeant 
Adams) first became a visiting justice of 
Hanwell, he found thirty or forty patients 
in coercive chairs, all fastened to the floor 
of the rooms, with boles pierced in them to 
render the removal of the unfortunate occu- 
pants unnecessary for any domestic pur- 
aed The reporter has mistaken me; and 

must request that, in jastice to Hanwell 
and the late Sir Wm, Ellis, you will insert 


HANWELL LUNATIC ASYLUM.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


say, viz., that when I first became a visiting 
justice of Hanwell Asylum, there were forty 
coercive chairs on the premises, and several 
of them in use; but that all those chairs 
had siuce been broken up, and now formed 
the floor of the carpenter's shop in which 
the patients worked. 

1 was nota visiting justice in the time of 
Sir W. Ellis; but I am informed that these 
chairs were moch less used during Sir 
William’s time than during the time of his 
successor (Dr. Milligen); but the didgust- 
ing scenes described respecting them in other 
asylums never disgraced Hanwell. 

By a recent commanication from the 
asylum, to which I particularly referred on 
this subject, I find that the present super- 
intendent has entirely abolished their use, 
and that the department I described is now 
converted into an airy, commodious, day 
room; and, moreover, that with the inade- 
quate force of one attendant only to twenty- 
five patients, there is, at this time, only one 
patient in restraint in the asylum, which 
contains 570, and in which a few months 
ago restraint was very geoeral. It is with 
reluctance that I accede to the superinten- 
dent's request, and omit his name. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, Dec. 15, 1840. 


Jous Apams. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of Friday next being 
Christmas-day, Tue Laycert will be published 
at 12 o’clock on Thursday, Dec. 24th. We 
have, therefore, to request Advertisers to send 
their Advertisements to our Publisher at 
Tue Lancer Office, before Wednesday, Dee, 
23rd, in order to secure their insertion, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are requested to state, that the case of 
osseous union of a fracture of the neck of the 
thigh-bone within the capsule, reported at 
p. 380 of the present volame of Tue Lancet, 
occurred in the practice of Walter Jones, Esq., 
of Worcester, and not of Stafford. 

Mr. Wardleworth's case of cancram oris 
shall be inquired for, 

We are unable to find room for the letter 
of Mr, Curtis this week, 

Z. would be liable to prosecution for the 
penalties, 

A. B.C. A licentiate of the college can- 
not act as an apothecary without the legal 
qualification he bas mentioned, 

A Subscriber. Alt present we are not ina 
position to publish the lectures referred to. 
We are obliged to Mr, Hooper for his note, 


the following report of what I really did 
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